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Tue subject of the following essay is one that calls forth 
the deepest admiration of the botanist, as well as the ordinary 
observer, for the “ majesty of its form, the magnificence of 
its foliage, and the beauty of its flowers.”” Although others 
can be found that exceed it in size, yet, as Michaux justly re- 
marks, the Big Laurel is the most remarkable of all the trees 


of North America, east of the Mississippi. Its large shining 
deep green leaves form a verdant bed, worthy as a place of 
repose for its large and beautifully! formed flowers, whose 
agreeable odor sent forth on the breeze seems to invite the 
admiration of the passer by. 


Maeworia grandiflora. 

Generic characters.—Calyz, three-leaved. Petals, six to 
nine. Capsules, two-valved, one-seeded, imbricated in a 
cone. Seeds, pendulous, arillate-—(Nuttall’s Genera, p.18.) 

Specific characters.—Leaves perennial, oval, lanceolate, 
thick, coriaceous, ferruginous underneath; petals obovate, 
abruptly contracted into a claw.—(Michauz, Flor. Boreal. 
Amer. 

Elliot states that this magnificent tree rises sometimes 
sixty, seventy, or eighty feet in height, with a naked, smooth 
columnar stem ; and the head, when not injured by accident, 
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is always pyramidal or semi-elliptical. From May to August, 
in favorable situations, it is almost always covered with its 
brilliant white flowers, terminating the young branches. 
The petals are large, oval or obovate, abruptly narrowed at 
the base, concave, coriaceous, of a brilliant white, but becom- 
ing instantly ferruginous when scratched or bruised. Sta- 
mens very numerous, imbricate, much shorter than the corolla. 
Germs superior, aggregated on an oblong receptacle. Style 
short, recurved. Capsules sitting on the receptacle, imbri- 
cated, splitting longitudinally. Seed one or two in each 
capsule, covered with a scarlet pulp ; hanging for a few days 
after they quit the capsule, by a thread attached to their 
base. 

Habitat.—This tree appears to grow in rich light soils, 
and is very common all along the sea coast of Georgia and 
Carolina. In Georgia it extends higher up the country, being 
found in the neighborhood of Milledgeville, and in Alabama 
I found it growing plentifully as high as Fort Jackson. (Bota- 
ny of South Carolina and Georgia.) 

It grows abundantly in Mississippi. ' Michaux says, “ It is 
found only in cool and shady situations, where the soil is 
composed of brown mould, loose, deep and fertile.”? Such 
soil is found principally on the borders of the great swamps 
eaused by the overflow of the rivers ; and so much is it con- 
fined to this characterized soil, that the planters in that sec- 
tion of the country, in selecting land, plaee great confidence 
in this evidence of its fertility. 

Properties.—The trunk of this species of Magnolia is 
covered with a smooth grayish bark, resembling that of 
the beech. The inner bark is fibrous, and appears to be form- 
ed of layers easily separable. It possesses a peculiar and in- 
tensely bitter taste. The external portion of the bark is 
much less fibrous and less strongly impregnated with the pe- 
culiar bitterness than the internal layers, which is, undoubt- 
edly, due to age and exposure. In the older trees this ex- 
ternal part gradually exfoliates in spots, causing anirregularity 
on the surface of the bark. ° 
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Medical History.—Little can be said in regard to the 
medical history of the Magnolia grandiflora. Like the offi- 
cinal varieties it is stimulant, aromatic, and tonic. It has 
been little, if at all, used by the scientific physicians, but in 
many of the southern states it is occasionally employed in 
domestic practice, in the treatment of the intermittents so 
common in that section of the country. Asa febrifuge it is 
doubtless inferior to cinchena, but in obstinate cases, where 
the system has become accustomed to that drug, the disease 
has been found to yield to the bark of this magnolia, given in 
doses of from one to two drams, frequently repeated. The 
best form for its administration is powder or infusion; the de- 
coction is nearly inert, and the tineture is objectionable in 
many cases on account of the menstruum employed. 

Chemical History.—Little is yet known of the chemical 
history of the Magnoliacee. The Magnolia glauca seems to 
have received more attention, both in a medical and chemical 
point of view, than any others of the species. The only other 
plant of this natural order, (native of North America,) so far as I 
am acquainted, which has received attention from the 
Chemist, is, Liriodendron tulipifera. Professor Emmet 
of Virginia, in a paper read before the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy, details an analysis of the bark of that plant, and 
succeeded in demonstrating the existence of a peculiar princi- 
ple in it, endowed with some remarkable properties, of which 
the following is a sketch. 

“Crystallized Liriodendrin is solid, brittle, and inodor- 
ous at 40°, fusible at 180° and volatile at 270° Fahrenheit. 
When carefully heated in a glass tube closed at one end, it 
gives off a white vapor, which condenses again without signs 
of crystallization ; but it is impossible, even with the utmost 
care, to effect the complete sublimation of this substance. 
About one-half remains, which appears to consist of a solid, 
brittle resin.” 

The most remarkable peculiarity of this principle, is its re- 
fusal to crystallize under certain circumstances, while under 
others it does so with extreme readiness. It is important 
that water be present, and Professor Emmet inclines to the 
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opinion that water enters into its composition. He obtained 
it by treating the coarsely powdered bark with successive 
portions of boiling alcohol, (of 89 per cent.,) evaporating the 
tincture thus obtained to one-third, and treating the soft re- 
sin-like matter which separates, with a weak solution of pot- 
assa. By this treatraent the impure liriodendrin is deprived 
of most of its coloring matter, and by repeated washing the 
liquor will finally pass off colorless. It now has a drab color 
and the consistence of putty. To obtain it in crystals, all that 
is necessary is to dissolve this putty-like mass in alcohol; add 
water very gradually until the alcoholic solution begins to 
appear opalescent; then set it aside to evaporate spontaneous- 
ly, and crystallization will readily take place. 

It has been conceived necessary to preface the experiments 
on Magnolia grandiflora with the above observationson a 
plant allied to it from belonging to the same natural order. 
The sequel will show that a crystalline principle, very similar 
to liriodendrin in many of its properties, exists in this species 
of Magnolia; and independent of its abstract interest as a new 
addition to our stock of chemical knowledge, it confirms the 
true natural alliance which exists between these two nobles of 
our forests. 

It will be proper to go into a full detail of the experiments 
which have been made, and conclude by comparing the re- 
sults with those of Professor Emmet. 

A decoction of the bark of the M.'grandiflora is precipitat- 
ed yellowish-white by subacetate of lead, brown by nitrate of 
silver, dirty-white by bichloride of mercury, brown by lime- 
water, and light-brown by baryta water. Persulphate and 
perchloride of iron turn the color of the decoction instantly 
to a dark green, and, after standing many hours, a precipi- 
tate forms which has a dark greenish olive hue. Iodine 
causes no change. 

The decoction has an acid reaction with litmus, though not 
very decided. When added toa solution of gelatin, no per- 
ceptible change takes place at first; but after standing, a slight 
precipitate occurs, but whether owing to a precipitation of 
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coloring matter or of tanno-gelatin, has not been determined. 
It may be doubted whether tannin exists in this bark ; if it 
does, it must be in a modified form, as the usual reagents do 
not indicate it. This would seem to be corroborated by the 
statement elsewhere made, that tannin and gallic acid do not 
exist in the bark of the Magnolia glauca. 

Half a pound of the dried bark was macerated in alcohol 
(36° Baumé) for six days, and the tincture decanted and fil- 
tered. This was suffered to evaporate spontaneously, when a 
semi-fluid mass, interspersed with numerous acicular crystals, 
was obtained. This matter was treated with a mixture of 
one part of solution of potassa (U. S. P.) to sixteen parts of 
water, until every thing soluble was removed, leaving a yel- 
low flocculent matter unaffected by the menstruum,which was 
collected on a filter. This substance was tenacious, adhesive, 
resembling soft putty, and had the taste of the bark in a con- 
centrated degree. By drying, it became dark colored. 

This substance was dissolved in alcohol, and water added 
to the alcoholic solution until it became slightly opalescent ; 
it was then allowed to evaporate spontaneously. Numerous 
acicular crystals were thus obtained, associated with a brown- 
ish matter, to be noticed hereafter. 

The crystalline matter possessed the following character- 
istics : It was insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol, cold or 
hot, and in ether. It crystallizes in four sided acicular 
prisms, with obliquely truncated terminations ; they are 
very fragile, crack under the teeth, and when free from the 
brownish matter, have very little taste or odor. They melt 
at a low temperature, and when put in contact with flame in-- 
stantly ignite and burn with a brilliant light, giving off much 
smoke and leaving a residue of carbonaceous matter. 

A small quantity of the erystalline matter was placed on 
the bulb of a thermometer, the greater portion of which was 
immersed in mercury, to which heat was applied. When 
the instrument indicated a temperature of 180° to 190° Fahr. 
the substance fused ; at 250° it began to volatilize ; and at 


270 to 300 it passed rapidly into vapor. About one-half was 
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thus volatilized, and a transparent light-brown brittle resin 
remained, which was tasteless, inodorous, and readily in- 
flammable, burning with a smoky flame. This resin was 
heated to 400° Fahr., without the slightest evidence of 
melting. 

The brownish matter, before mentioned, was uncrystalliza- 
ble, resinous in its aspect, possessing the odor of the bark, 
and much of its bitterness and pungency. A portion of this 
when gradually subjected to heat, melted, and white vapors 
gradually passed from it, leaving a transparent brown, brittle 
resinous substanee, which was tasteless and inodorous. 

To the liquor remaining after separating the putty-like 
substance, sufficient acetic acid was added to saturate the 
potassa, when a brown flocculent precipitate was thrown down. 
This was collected on a filter, washed and dried. It had a dark 
olive brown color, the consistenee of wax, and .the peculiar 
odor of the bark. Although possessed of a slight taste,it had 
neither the peculiar bitterness nor pungency of the bark. It 
was inflammable, burning readily with much smoke and leay- 
ing a residue of charcoal. 

The liquid remaining after the separation of the last men- 
tioned product, was evaporated nearly to dryness. <A red- 
dish-brown extract was thus obtained, which had no odor and 
little taste, except what was communicated by the aeetate of 
potassa contained in it. 

A pound of the bruised bark was macerated in twice its 
weight of water for twenty-four hours, and subjected to dis- 
tillation, till two-thirds of the water had passed over. The 
product was opalescent with globules of oil floating on the 
surface. This was returned on another pound of the bark 
and again distilled. The product was more opalescent than 
before, and a larger portion of the oil was obtained. This 
was separated, and possesses the following properties: it is 
very sparingly soluble in water, but very soluble in ether, al- 
cohol, and oil of turpentine. Its alcoholic solution has a taste 
intolerably pungent, bitter aud nauseous; a drop of it placed 
on paper and held over a lamp was rapidly volatilized leav- 
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ing no residue. The vapor given off by heating it resembles 
that obtained by the Lrown matter, before mentioned, by a 
similar process. A portion of the fresh bark distilled some 
months ago, yielded a much larger proportion of vola- 
tile oil. 

Two ounces of the bruised bark were macerated in four 
ounces of sulphuric ether (56° Baumé) for two weeks, and 
the ethereal tincture suffered to evaporate spontaneously, when 
numerous tufts of acicular crystals were obtained, having 
similar properties to those obtained by the other process. As- 
sociated with them was a greenish substance, apparently con- 
sisting of resin, greasy matter and chlorophy], the last proba- 
bly due to the lichens growing on the surface of the bark. 

From the foregoing observations it may be inferred that 
among the principal constituents of the bark of the Magno- 
lia grandiflora, may be enumerated green resin, volatile oil, 
(upon which its remedial virtues probably depend,) and a 
peculiar crystallizable principle analagous to liriodendrin. 
To these may be added an acid, the character of which has 
not been ascertained ; and which produces a green precipi- 
tate with the sesqui-salts of iron, having some analogy to tan- 
nic acid, but not precipitating gelatin ; salts of lime and iron, 
and finally lignin. 

It remains, in conclusion, to speculate on the character of 
some of the above mentioned principles, and compare them 
with liriodendrin. Professor Emmet says, “ The alcoholic so- 
lutions of both varieties of liriodendrin, possess anintensely 
bitter taste, and always leave an impression of heat upon the 
tongue.”’ The alcoholic solution of the uncrystallized princi- 
ple of the Magnolia grandiflora is bitter and pungent, but not 
so much so as that of liriodendrin is described to be. The 
crystalline principle appears to be very analogous to that of 
the Liriodendron, They both fuse at 180°, volatilize at about 
270° Fahr., and both leave a brittle, transparent resin, when 
subjected to a higher temperature, and crystallize in prisms, 
although the shape of those of liriodendrin was not determin- 
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ed. Professor Emmet concludes by observing that the pro- 
perties of liriodendrin seem to place it by the side of cam- 
phor, between the resins and volatile oils. ‘The propriety of 
this position may be doubted, as camphor, and those stearop- 
tenes analogous to it from the volatile oils, are wholly vola- 
tile ; hence, as one-half of both liriodendrin and the principle 
from Magnolia, is constituted of a non-volatile resin, the im- 
propriety of giving them that situation is evident. Itis more 
probable that these principles are compounds of a resin and a 
_ volatile principle analogous to the volatile oils, and that their 
peculiar taste depends on the latter. 

What part this principle plays in the remedial influence 
of the bark has not been determined, but it is more than 
probable that the volatile oil acts most prominently, and may 
indeed, enter into the composition of the crystalline prin- 
ciple. 
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ART. XI.—PHARMACEUTICAL NOTICES. NO, XXII. 
By Aveustine Duname.. 


Turlington’s Balsam. 


One of the best evidences of the advantages of the displace- 
mentsystem, in its application to substances of the gummo- 
resinous class, is afforded by the preparation of the Comp. 
Tinet. of Benzoin. When desirous of preparing some of this 
Tincture, according to the U.S. Pharmacopeeia, from our ex- 
perience being confined, with but few exceptions, to the sim- 
ple tinctures of the resins, we were not prepared for a full re- 
alization of our hopes, as this compound embraces a varie- 
ty of substances, which, with the exception of one, were 
of an exclusively resinous character. The Storax, Benzoin, 
Aloes and Tolu, of which last we happened to have some in a 
perfectly dry state, were reduced in a mortar to coarse powder, 
and then mixed together with a portion of clean and dry sand, 
and the whole submitted to theaction of the alcohol in adisplace- 
meat apparatus, It only remains to say, that we were in afew 
hours put in possession of a tincture as effectually made, if not 
better, than if it had been allowed to macerate for six months, 
when we would have found it difficult to filter it through pa- 
The residuum afterwards emptied upon a sheet of paper 
and exposed to the sun, displayed, upon becoming dry, some 
loose sand, interspersed with woody and extraneous mat+ 
ters which were contained in the Benzoin—and, what,is of im- 
portance to know, was completely exhausted of resin. 


Oxide of Silver. 

We have lately had calls for Oxide of Silver for medicinal 
purposes, elicited, probably, by a publication in some medical 
Journal. 

It is obtained by dissolving silver in nitric acid and pre- 
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cipitating the solution by caustic potash or lime water ; or 
take, 

Crystallized Nitrate of Silver, 3j. 

Caustic Potash, 3vij. 

Pure Water, 3xviij. 


Dissolve the nitrate of silver in two or three ounces of the 
water, and then separately the pure potassa in the remainder of 
the water; mix the two solutions, stir with a glass rod, and 
throw the whole upon a filter : finally, wash the precipitate 
from adhering alkali, and dry carefully. The product will be 
seven and ahalfdrs. Oxide of silver is of a brownish gray 
color, but becomes darker by drying. It is very sparingly 
soluble in pure water, and exerts an alkaline re-action upon 
litmus reddened by an acid. 


Lozenges of Proto-carbonate of Iron. 


Since the introduction of theVallet’s Pill, or pure proto-car- 
bonate of iron, rendered insensible to the attack of the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere, by conversion into a pillular mass with 
honey, the old formula of Dr. Blaud has fallen into disuse. 
The last, as well as the more recent improvements first men- 
tioned, it will be recollected, was designed by the inventors 
to supersede that familiar, though very inconstant preparation 
known as precipitated carbonate of iron. This formula 
directed pills, formed with some difficulty, of sulphate of iron 
and carbonate of potash in equal proportions, and resulting in 
carbonate of iron and sulphate of potash from mutual decom- 
position. The only advantage gained by these pills, was the 
administration of a freshly prepared carbonate of iron, while 
no remedial value was anticipated or derived from the sul- 
phate of potash given along with it. These pills were not in- 
vincible to oxidation, and it was found that to preserve their 
efficiency it was necessary to coat them over with gelatine. 

The mass of Vallet’s has been extensively employed in chlo- 
rosis, debility and nervous affections, where the use of a 
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chalybeate is indispensable, in three grain doses, made into 
pills. Asit has a ferruginous taste not the most palatable to the 
ladies, various devices have therefore been tried with the view 
to its administration in the most acceptable form, In the pursuit 
of this object, a syrup was recommended in place of the pills, 
to which many patients have a decided objection; then troches, 
more agreeable, on account of the sugar; and finally a ferru- 
ginous chocolate. This last has been most popular with phy- 
sicians, both on account of the nutritious nature, as well as 
the rich flavor of the chocolate, which effectually disguises 
the chalybeate, and was therefore considered a valuable addi- 
tion to Pharmacy, to which it properly belongs, though 
brought out here and in other places under the auspices of the 
confectioner. In a prospectus obtained from such a source, 
after detailing its properties, recommendations, &c., mention 
is made that the iron is incorporated in the form of a poner 
with the chocolate. 

This led us to suppose that the true protocarbonate was not 
used, but the ordinary rust oF rRon instead, which, upon sub- 
sequent inquiry turned out to be the case. The plea urged 
for the substitution was the impossibility of mixing a substance 
containing aqueous moisture with chocolate ; water and ny 
being antipodes. 

This circumstance induced us to devise a formula, which 
would ensure a certainty of the effects to be derived from 
Vallet’s mass, with the grateful flavor of chocolate and sugar, 
and in the enticing form of a lozenge. It is as follows : 


Take of Vallet’s ferruginous mass, _—‘15 drs. 


Prepared Cocoa,* 2 oz. 
Powdered Gum Tragacanth, 4 drs. 
Refined Sugar, 6 oz. 
Tincture of Vanilla, 1 dr. 


Reduce the cocoa to fine powder along with the sugar, then 


* This is the chocolate nut roasted, deprived of its outer covering and 
broken up. 
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add the other ingredients, and make into a mass with water ; 
lastly, divide into 360 troches, (about 14 grs. in weight.) 

This will allow 24 grains of the protocarbonate to each 
lozenge—six of which, (15 grs. of the iron,) taken in a day, 
constitute a regular dose. 


New Opodeldoc, or Liniment of hydriodate of Potash. 


Iodide of Potassium has been rendered highly valua- 
ble by its very successful application in glandular af- 
fections, and of late as an internal remedy in rheumatism. 
Externally, it is principally used in the form of an ointment, 
either alone or combined with an additional portion of 
iodine. 

Every one has observed the change this ointment under- 

goes from the re-action of the alkali, and the acid of the 
q grease: the potassium becoming oxidized and the iodine set 
sg free, which colors the ointment yellow. 
In the Journal de Pharmacie et Chimie for April, of the 
- present year, is published a formula for a solid liniment of Hy- 
driodate of Potash, intended as a substitute for the ointment of 
a the same, which possesses the advantage of keeping a long 
time without becoming decomposed. It is called Baumé 
Hydriodate—and is prepared as follows : 


Iodide of Potassium, 3j. | Soap of animal oil, Ziss.* 
Alcohol of 20°, Ziv. | Alcohol of 20°. Ziv. 


Make these solutions separately—that of the soap upon a 
sand bath, assisted by a mild heat; when effected, mix the two 
together, aromatize with a small quantity of oil of lavender, 
and before it congeals, pour it into wide mouth vials. 

I have prepared some of it, and so far its appearance and 
uses have given general satisfaction. It resembles Steer’s 
Opodeldoe, and, like it, when applied, melts by the natural heat 
of the body. 


*I have increased the quantity of soap from 14 to 2 ounces to suit our 
Summer temperature, 
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t Displacement of Senna. 

Some of my colleagues have mentioned to me a difficulty 
they encountered in preparing the Fluid Extract of Senna, 
agreeably to the directions submitted by me in the 4th No. of 
the last volume of this Journal. 

By reason of the large proportion of water composing the 
menstruum, the organic tissues become swollen and impene- 
trable, from the developement of the albuminous matters 
which cover them, and the mass assumes a pasty consistence, 
especially if the Senna is in a finely divided state, which ren- 
ders percolation slow and difficult, if it does not entirely 
cease. 

As this same difficulty has since presented itself to my 
own observation, I naturally sought a remedy. I was unwilling 
to employ a large proportion of alcohol, from the necessity of 
either losing it, or the trouble of recovering it by distillation; 
neither was I willing to employ decoction, as it would require 
a larger quantity of water, and my preparation would be ex- 
posed to the injurious consequences attending long evapora- 
tion. I therefore resorted, after maceration, to mechanical 
pressure, which in depriving the Senna of its fluid parts, car- 
ried away nearly the whole of the mucilage. 

The Senna after this was transferred to the displacement 
apparatus, and being treated with the remaining menstruum, 
no longer occasioned any difficulty. 

The quantity of alcohol, however, in the formula might be 
increased without any disadvantage, as also the oil of 
fennel. 


Facts connected with the Detection of Arsenic. 


Some time ago I prepared for the use of the readers of this 
Journal, a paper upon the detection of Arsenic, compiled from 
the best authorities, and in which were summed up all the 
latest improvements made in Toxicological Chemistry. Of 
late, more than ordinary attention has been given to this 
branch in England and France, particularly the latter. So 
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much so, that we find every number of the “Journal de Phar- 
macie’”’ more or less occupied with contributions of this na- 
ture. These have grown out of a discussion between Messrs. 
Orfila and Raspail, founded on differences of opinion, regard- 
ing certain facts published in a memoir of the former, after 
the investigation of the body of Monsieur Lafarge. Mr. 0. 
it will be recollected was consulted in this case, and his opi- 
nion in a great measure guided the Court in fixing condem- 
nation upon Madame L. Among these interesting papers I 
have collected a number of facts which form an important ac- 
quisition to my compilation—two of which are here subjoined. 
A. D. 


Easy Method of distinguishing Antimony from Arsenic 
by Ammoniacal Nitrate of Silver. 


‘Mr. Marsh remarks that the apparatus to which his name 


q is given, may serve the purpose of distinguishing arsenic from 
sz antimony, by putting in practice the process indicated by 
: . Hume, for detecting arsenic by means of the double nitrate of 
SS ammonia and silver, as follows : 
a “ Moisten a piece of glass, porcelain, or mica, with the so- 


¥ lution of salt of silver, and present horizontally the wet part to 
the jet of inflamed hydrogen, holding it about half an inch 
above the flame. If there is any arsenic in the mixture, the 
4 citron yellow color so characteristic of this metal is immedi- 
ately produced. If there be antimony, a curdled white pre- 
cipitate is produced. 


4 4 “Again, if neither of these metals exists in the mixture un- 
a der examination, the silver is immediately reduced by the 
- hydrogen to the state of metal. Mr. Marsh says, that as deli- 
ag cate as this test would appear, it gives such nice and precise 


results, as to satisfy the most cautious experimenter, in de- 
s tecting the minutest portions of these two poisons.”’—Journ. 
. de Pharm., from the Brit. Phil. Mag. June, 1841. 
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Means of purifying Zinc, for making hydrogen in Toxi- 
cological Experiments. 


Mr. Alphonse Meillet, says:*—“By the following means I 
have invariably succeeded in obtaining chemically pure, at a 
single operation, so simple and abridged as to require only a 
quarter of an hour to purify several pounds of zinc. Melt 
the zinc of commerce in a common crucible, and throw it 
into a tolerably deep vessel of water, having care that the me- 
tal be very hot at the moment of running. This operation 
is not without its use, for the more granulated the zine, the 
easier is it purified ; dry the grains and dispose them by 
layers in a Hessian crucible with one-fourth of their weight 
of nitrate of potash, using the precaution to place a slight ex- 
cess at the top and at the bottom. Cover the crucible, and 
secure the lid, then apply heat: a vivid deflagration takes place 
with great disengagement of light ; after which remove the 
crucible from the fire, separate the dross with a tube, and 
lastly, run the zinc into an ingot mould. This zine submit- 
ted to Marsh’s apparatus during entire days has never given 
any stain, and in solution the most sensible reactives, such as 


Hydrosulphocyanic acid, have never indicated the least atom 
of iron.” 


* Journal de Pharmacie. 
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ESSENTIAL SALT OF BARK. 


ART. XIL—ESSENTIAL SALT OF BARK. 
By C. 


Sa.r of bark is a preparation from Cinchona, which was 
used to a considerable extent in this city, previous to the dis- 
covery of Sulphate of Quinia. 

It is now scarcely known even by name, and the few re- 
marks which follow, I am induced to offer from its close re- 
semblance to an article recently received from Europe, called 
Febrifuge Powder of Cinchona.”’ 

I am indebted to my friend William L. Rushton, an intel- 
ligent member of our profession in New York, for a portion 


of this powder, which is prepared by ‘* Bassano Cavezzali di 


Lodi, first Chemist of the Governor of Milan.’’ The direc- 
tions which accompany the article, state “ that it is used in the 
same manner as the sulphate of quinine—in pills, powder or so- 
lution—the dose varying from one to two drachms, according 
to the nature of the case; that it has been used in Naples, Bel- 
gium, and other parts of Europe, and is preferred, or has su- 
perseded the use of quinia, and that its perfect solubility in 
water and the low price at which it can be furnished, are 
among the advantages it possesses.”’ 

The essential salt of bark is certainly not identical with the 
“Febrifuge Powder,” but their close resemblance in taste, 
smell, color, and solubility in cold water, will be perceived by 
an examination of the two preparations. The latter appears 
to possess a peculiar aroma, and a slight caustic taste, which 
the former has not to the same exteut. 

Salt of bark, when carefully prepared, is an efficient reme- 
dial agent in the cure of intermittent and remittent fevers. 
It enjoyed a high reputation at one time in this city, and was 
one of the principal remedies employed by some of our phy- 
sicians during the prevalence of those fevers, for several 
successive years previous to the introduction of sulphate of 
quinia. 
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ESSENTIAL SALT OF BARK. 


The following is the mode of preparing it: 
Take Calisaya bark finely bruised, q. s. 


Put it into a displacement filter, with sufficient cold water 
to cover it—set it aside for twelve to twenty-four hours— 
then displace in the usual manner, until the strength of the 
bark is exhausted. Evaporate the clear liquor to the consist- 
ence of a soft extract, spread the same in layers over plates or 
evaporating dishes, placed over the gentle heat of a stove or 
sand bath; continue a low heat until the extract is dry, sepa- 
rate the scales from the dishes, and having reduced the whole 
to fine powder, secure it in close vials, to prevent the absorp- 
tion of moisture. 

The product would probably be chiefly composed of kinate 
of cinchonia and quinia, and might no doubt be used with ad- 
vantage in many cases, instead of sulphate of quinia. No at- 
tempt has been made toanalyse the febrifuge powder, (but a 
small quantity of which having been received in thiscountry,) 
the object being merely to present it to the meeting as a new 
remedy, and consequently a subject of interest, and at the same 
time to notice an old preparation of cinchona, which at least 
bears a strong resemblance to it in many of its sensible proper- 
ties, as the specimens of the two articles before you will at- 
test. 

Philadelphia, Fifth Month 9, 1842. 
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ON LOBELIA INFLATA. 


ART. XIII.—REMARKS ON SOME PHARMACEUTICAL PREPA- 
RATIONS OF LOBELIA INFLATA, By W, Procrer, Jr. 


Tue only preparation of Lobelia inflata which has been 
recognised by the Pharmacopeeia, is the tincture. It has been 
generally admitted, both by Thomsonians and others that heat 
exercises an injurious influence on the activity of this plant, 
and hence preparations in which heat is requisite have been 
necessarily dispensed with. In some obscrvations of a chemi- 
eal character on this plant, published in the thirteenth volume 
of the Journal of Pharmacy, the writer demonstrated several 
of the conditions under which this change by heat takes place, 
and showed that while the active principle in a free state was 
readily destroyed by heat, when it was in saline combi- 
nation with an acid, it was capable of being subjected to a 
heat of 212° Fahr., without injury. 

Any one may be satisfied of this, by making two decoc- 
tions of Lobelia, into one of which a small quantity of carbo- 
nate of potassa is thrown, and into the other as much acetic 
acid. The former will possess none of the peculiar acrimony 
of the plant; the latter, all. 

The object of this communication is to take advantage of 
the above suggestion in making several pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations which require heat in their formation. It is believed that 
Lobelia inflata has yet to receive from professional men that 
share of attention which it deserves, and it is hoped by pre- 
senting to the practitioner the virtues of the plant in a con- 
densed form, that he will take up the subject. 


Acetous extract of Lobelia inflata. 


Take of Lobelia seed, bruised, eight ounces. 
Diluted Alcohol, four pints. 
Acetie Acid, one fluid ounce. 


Macerate the bruised seed in the diluted alcohol, to which 
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the acetic acid has been added, for forty eight hours, and then 
throw the whole on a displacement filter, and after the liquid 
has ceased to pass, add sufficient diluted alcohol, that four 
pints of tincture shall be obtained. Evaporate this by means 
of a water bath, until it attains the consistence of an extract. 
The product thus obtained is about one-eighth of the seed em- 
ployed. In this form (asa pill) Lobelia can be administered 
without that peculiar disagreeable effect upon the fauces, so 
characteristic of its exhibition in the form of tincture. 


Vinegar of Lobelia inflata. 


Take of Lobelia, in powder, four ounces. 
Diluted Acetic Acid or distilled Vinegar, a pint and a half. 


Macerate the Lobelia in the dilute acid, for twelve hours, 
and subject it to displacement on a proper filter, until twenty- 
four fluid ounces are obtained. 


Syrup of Lobelia inflata. 


Take of Vinegar of Lobelia, six fluid ounces. 
Sugar, twelve ounces. 


Dissolve the sugar in the vinegar, by the aid of heat, remove 
the scum which rises, and strain. 

The oxymel may be prepared from the vinegar in the same 
manner as oxymel of squills ; and a combination of the two 
has been highly spoken of by a physician of, this city, in ca- 
tarrhal affections. 

In making an infusion of Lobelia, some acid—vinegar, for 
instance—should always be added. 
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CITRINE OINTMENT. 


ART, XIV.—CITRINE OINTMENT. 
Tv the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 


GenTLeMEN,—Having noticed considerable discussion at 
various times in the American Journal of Pharmacy, as to the 
best mode of preparing Citrine Ointment, I submit, for the in- 
spection of the College, a sample of Camphorated Citrine 
Ointment as prepared by me for thirty years past, according 
to a recipe obtained from the late Doctor James Gallagher, of 
this city, and which possesses al] the requisites of an elegant 
and efficient Citrine Ointment, retaining the suitable consist- 
ence for any length of time. 

Obtain from any dairy farmer, one pound of unsalted butter, 
put it in an open stone ware pot or jar, where there will be 
sufficient heat to soften the butter, so as to be stirred with a 
wooden spatula ; to a portion of this add Ziv. of camphor, in 
powder, then stir the whole together. 


Dissolve ii. of quicksilver in Zii. of pure nitric acid, and as 
soon asit is dissolved stir it in gradually. It first assumes a 
whitish appearance, then, in a short time, an orange reddish, 
and lastly a fine gold color. 

Respectfully yours, 
Prrer LenMay. 


‘April 28, 1842. 
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ON STATICE CAROLINIANA. 


ART. XV.—AN INAUGURAL ESSAY ON STATICE CAROLI- 
NIANA, WITH A CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE ROOT OF 
THIS PLANT. By Evwarpb Parrisn, 


(Presented to the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy.) 


Tuts.plant appears in the secondary list of the United States 
Pharmacopeeia, under the officinal name of Statice. 

The Genus Statice belongs to the class Pentandria, and 
order Pentagynia, and to the natural order Plumbaginex of 
Jussieu. 

Its generic characters are thus stated: Calyx one-leaved, 
plaited and scariose. Petals five; seed one, superior.—Nut- 
tall. 

A difference of opinion exists among botanists, as to whe- 
ther the Statice Caroliniana is a distinct species, or a mere 
variety of the Statice Amonium of Europe, from which it is 
distinguished chiefly by its smaller flowers and plain or flat 
leaves. From the Statice Gmelini, an Asiatic species, it is 
said to differ still less in its general form. Walter, Pursh, 
Bigelow and others, maintain that it is entitled to the rank of 
a separate species, while Nuttall, Torry, and some others, in- 
cline to the opposite view. 

This plant in common language, is known as Marsh Rose- 
mary, or Sea Lavender ; it has a perennial root, sending up 
annually tufts of leaves, which are narrow, obovate, entire, 
obtuse, mucronate, smooth, and supported on long slender 
footstalks. They differ,as before stated, from the leaves of 
the Statice limonium in being perfectly flat on the margin, 
while the latter are undulated. The flower stem is round, 
smooth, about a foot in length, and near its summit sends off 
numerous alternate branches which terminate in spikes, form- 
ing altogether a loose panicle. 

The flowers are small,-bluish-purple, erect, upon one side 
only of the common peduncle, with a mucronate scaly bract 
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at the base of each, a five-angled, five-toothed calyx, and spa- 
tulate obtuse petals. 

The Statice Caroliniana is a maritime indigenous plant, 
growing all along our sea coast, from New England to Flori- 
da, where it is very conspicuous for its purple tops appearing 
among the grass during all the summer months. 

As found in the shops, the Marsh Rosemary root is in 
pieces, from one to three inches in length, about the thick- 
ness of a finger, though in some specimens considerably larger, 
sometimes branched, and irregularly annulated upon the sur- 
face. It is compact, fleshy, and with difficulty reduced to 
powder. Externally of a dark-brown, and internally of a 
light purplish red color. 

It has an exceedingly astringent taste, with a slight degree 
of bitterness. Its virtues are imparted to alcohol and water, 
but to the latter more readily when boiling than when cold. 

Though seldom prescribed by regular practitioners in 
Philadelphia or its vicinity, and scarcely to be found in our 
shops, it is regularly kept by the druggists in Boston, and 
other parts of New England, where large quantities of it are 
annually sold. Its medical properties are those of a powerful 
astringent, and its most popular application is to apthous and 
ulcerative affections of the mouth and fauces, though it is 
stated by Wood and Bache to be useful for all the purposes 
for which kino and catechu are given. Dr. Baylies, of Mas- 
sachusetts, found it highly useful in eynanche maligna, or 
putrid sore throat, both as an internal and local remedy, and 
Dr. Mott, of New York, states, that in the chronic stages of 
dysentery, after inflammatory symptoms have been removed, 
a strong decoction of this root has restored persons to health, 
where various other tonics and astringents have failed. 

Statice occupies an important place in the Materia Medica 
of the Thomsonian or Botanical system of medicine, and it is 
extensively used by Thomsonians as a tonic and emollient, as 
well as an astringent. A compound decoction, infusion and 
plaster, are recommended by them in the treatment of putrid 
sore throat, and they frequently employ it in other diseases. 
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ON STATICE CAROLINIANA. 


Analysis. 


With a view of ascertaining the chemical constituents of 
this root, the following experiments were made. 

Experiment First.—A decoction was made by boiling 
one ounce of the bruised root ina pint of water. This was not 
discolored by animal charcoal, but was of a deep brown color, 
astringent taste, and had an acid reaction with litmus. With 
this decoction, solution of gelatin produced a copious curdy 
precipitate, muriate of iron a deep blue, and sulphuric acid a 
whitish precipitate ; by the addition of a solution of the sul- 
phate of morphia, a beautiful white tannate of morphia was 
thrown down. On the addition of alcohol, a coagulum was 
produced, and nitrate of silver separated a precipitate. Sub- 
acetate of lead being added, a whitish precipitate was thrown 
down, which was reddened by nitric acid. Tested with 
tincture of iodine, it failed to produce the blue color, indica- 
tive of the presence of starch. Precipitation by the sub- 
acetate of lead deprived the decoction of color. 

Experiment Second.—The cold infusion made by the dis- 
placement process, produced a white precipitate with corrosive 
sublimate, and upon the application of heat a coagulum was 
formed. Both this infusion and that made by the ordinary 
method of maceration, possessed the sensible properties of the 
decoction, in a dilute state, and both afforded evidences of 
vegetable albumen. 

Experiment Third.—A portion of the decoction was di- 
gested for twenty-four hours, with hydrate of alumina, filter- 
ed and tested for gallic acid. It produced slight precipitates, 
with tincture of muriate of iron and lime water, but which I 
am induced to believe, since depriving the root more tho- 
roughly of tannic acid by the process of experiment fourth, 
were occasioned by traces of that acid remaining in the solu- 
tion, or probably oxidized by boiling in contact with the air, 

Experiment Fourth.—One hundred grains of the powder- 
ed root were boiled with successive portions of water, until 
the soluble parts were entirely dissolved; these were then 
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mixed, filtered and treated with solution of gelatin, in the 
proportion of ten grains of gelatin to one ounce of water, till 
it ceased to afford a precipitate of tanno-gelatine. This was 
then separated on a filter, washed and dried, when it was 
found to weigh twenty-three grains; equal to 12.4 grains of 
tannicacid. This experiment was repeated, and the same re- 
sult, with a very slight variation, was obtained. 

Experiment Fifth.—A tincture of the root was made by 
subjecting one ounce to two ounces of alcohol for three weeks. 
This was of a dark wine color, and possessed a very astrin- 
gent taste; a precipitate was afforded on the addition of water, 
and being evaporated, a dark colored astringent substance was 
left, part of which was soluble and part insoluble in water. 
The insoluble portion being then separated and dried, was 
found to possess the properties of resin, and was dissolved in 
a solution of caustic potassa, from which it was precipitated 
on the addition of an acid. 

Experiment Sixth.—A small portion of the root was dis- 
tilled with sufficient water, in a glass retort, when the liquid 
condensed in the receiver was ffound to possess the odor 
of the root, thereby indicating the presence of a small quantity 
of volatile oil. Owing to the limited quantity of this root 
that could be obtained, I was unable to procure any of the vo- 
latile oil for experiment. 

Experiment Seventh.—An etherial tincture was made, by 
macerating one ounce of the root in two ounces of ether, for 
three weeks. “ Upon evaporation this yielded a dark-brown, 
very astringent extract, the properties of which were due to 
a portion of tannin dissolved by the water contained in the 
ether: with a view of separating this, it was digested with 
water, when a tough, elastic, sticky substance subsided, which 
was sparingly soluble in ether and the volatile oils. 

It was not readily inflammable, but swelled up on the ap- 
plication of heat ; and when dropped upon a hot iron, rolled 
off in globules, unchanged. I am convinced that this precipi- 
tate was a mixture of tannic acid and caoutchouc. The solu- 
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tion ofa salt of iron being dropped upon this, struck a blue 
color. 

Experiment Eighth.—A portion of the root, which had 
been macerated for a long time in aleohol, was placed ona 
displacement filter, and a quantity of hot water passed through 
it- After this it was bciled in ether, and again placed on the 
filter, when on the addition of another quantity of ether, 
a light colored, oily fluid was displaced, which left apparently 
a permanent greasy stain upon paper, had an unctious feel, 
and was readily inflammable. This, however, on evaporation, 
yielded a brown colored extract, which possessed the proper- 
ties of a mixture of resin and caoutchouc, and must have been 
a solution of these substances in ether. 

Experiment Ninth.—A small quantity of the root was 
subjected to the action of boiling water in a displacement ap- 
paratus, and then alcohol passed through it ; after this it was 
treated with ether in the same filter, and the cold etherial 
tincture evaporated; this left a slight residuum of resinous 
matter, which being washed left a small portion of matter in- 
soluble in alcohol, and having the peculiar characteristics of 
caoutchoue. This was soluble in oil of turpentine, and was 
exceedingly sticky to the touch. 

Experiment Tenth.—The residue of experiment ninth; 
was boiled in a small quantity of ether, and an additional 
quantity of the same product was obtained. 

Experiment Eleventh.—After treating a portion of the 
root with alcohol and water, it was subjected to the action ot 
the oil of turpentine, on a displacement filter, when, by evapo- 
ration, the oil of turpentine was volatilized, and a thick, elastic, 
exceedingly sticky substance remained, possessing the pro- 
perties of caoutchouc. * 

Experiment Twel/th.—A lye was obtained by incinera- 
tinga portion of the root, and lixiviating the ashes with boiling 
water. This restored the color to reddened litmus, and turn- 
ed the yellow of turmeric to brown. It yielded a white pre~ 
cipitate with oxalate of ammonia, and also with nitrate of sil- 


ver and nitrate of baryta, but none with tincture of galls, ferro- 
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eyanide of potassa, or carbonic acid water. The existence of 
salts of magnesia was proven by its affording precipitates with 
lime water, with phosphate of soda, and ammonia. 


Summary. 


From the foregoing experiments we may conclude that the 
root of the Statice Caroliniana contains: First. 12.4 per 
cent. of tannic acid. Second. Gum. Third. Extractive mat- 
ter. Fourth. Vegetable albumen. Fifth. Volatile oil. Sixth. 
Resin. Seventh, Caoutchouc. Eighth. Coloring matter. 
Ninth. Lignin. Tenth. Salts of lime, soda and magnesia; 
of which common salt and the sulphate of soda and magnesia 
are probably the principal. 


Preparations, etc. 


Since making the foregoing experiments, I have met with 
some account of the Statice root in Bigelow’s Medical Bota- 
ny, vol. ii. p. 51, which differs from them in some particulars. 
It is stated that the cold infusion was found to be more pow- 
erful than the hot, which is accounted for by the escape of part 
of the gallic acid by evaporation. My observations, on the 
contrary, have led me to conclude that the decoction is the 
most astringent preparation of the root, because it extracts al- 
most entirely the tannin, and as the volatile oil exists in very 
minutes quantities, and probably possesses little activity, its 
loss cannot impair the strength of the solution. As regards 
the evaporation of gallic acid by the heat employed in making 
a hot infusion or decoction, it may be remarked that in most of 
the processes for extracting that acid, the temperature of boil- 
ing water is used, in which it is certainly much more soluble. 

This, however, is little to the point, inasmuch as, if my ex- 
periments are correct, this root contains very little if any of 
that acid. The tincture is probably equal in strength to the 
infusion, and nearly so to the decoction; it is a more elegant 
preparation, being exempt from the liability to precipitate af- 
ter standing a few days, to which the infusion and decoction 
are subject to a great extent. 
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The account quoted by Bigelow states, that the astringency 
of this root was found fully equal to that of galls, which con- 
tain from thirty to forty per cent. of tannin; but it is rendered 
probable, by the subsequent part of the sentence, that this 
judgment was formed rather from the intensity of its precipi- 

tates with the salts of iron, than from any estimate of the quan- 
tity which it contains. Certainly had it possessed the astrin- 
gency of galls, it would have long since acquired a much 
greater degree of importance in the materia medica than has 
yet been attached to it. 

-4n Adulteration.—An article appears in our market under 
the name of Marsh Rosemary, which differs materially in 
chemical constitution from the genuine drug. It may be dis- 
tinguished by its comparative lightness, its short starchy frac- 
ture and light grayish color, and by generally occurring sliced 
longitudinally, instead of in whole pieces. The spurious root 
may also be known by its reaction with tincture of iodine, in- 
dicating starch, which the genuine root does not contain. 
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ON ARISTOLOCHIA. 


ART. XVI.—OBSERVATIONS ON TWO OF THE SPECIES OF 
ARISTOLOCHIA WHICH AFFORD THE SERPENTARIA OF 
COMMERCE. 


Tue article of the Materia Medica, denominated Serpenta- 
ria, although defined in the United States Pharmacopeia to 
be the root of A. serpentaria, is indiscriminatelycollected from 
several species. Three species are enumerated as contribut- 
ing the article found in the market, viz. : A. serpentaria, A. 
tomentosa, and A. hastata. To these we may add two 
more species, one of which certainly, and the other probably, 
has been met with in commerce. These species are the A. 
reticulata, of Nuttall, and the A. hirsuta, of Muhlenberg, 
both as yet undescribed, although discriminated, and thus 
named by these botanists. There has lately appeared in this 
market, a Serpentaria which is certainly derived from the 
former species, being accompanied by stems, leaves, flowers, 
and fruit, presenting the well marked characters of this plant, 
as compared with the specimen contained in the Herbarium of 
the Acadamy of Natural Sciences, of this city, and marked 
in the hand writing of Mr. Nuttall, “A. redicu/ata, Red 
river.”? The locality in which this root was collected is uncer- 
tain, all the information on this point being thatit was transmit- 
ted from Virginia, whether collected in that state or not be- 
ing unknown. The A. reticulata is characterized by a root 
resembling Serpentaria, which send off numerous short stems, 
most usually simple, but occasionally branching near the 
root. These are slender, round, flexuose, jointed, and slight- 
ly villous in old, from numerous scattered, yellowish-white 
hairs, but in young specimens amounting to a dense pubes- 
cence. The leaves are large, subsessile, varying from round 
to oblong cordate, obtuse, reticulate, with very prominent 
veins, and villose on both surfaces, more especially on the 
veins, and very short petioles. The peduncles, several in 
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number, (4 or 5,) given off from the lower joinis of the stem, 
are hairy, jointed, and support at the joints small leaffy villous 
bracts, (tomentose when young,) and several flowers, on short 
sub-peduncles. The flowers are small, purplish, and densely 
pubescent, especially at their base, and on the germ. The 
hexangular deeply sulcate capsule, which may be sometimes 
seen on the same general peduncle with unexpanded flower, 
is sprinkled with scattered hairs, and bears at its apex the 
decayed corolla. 

This root, as found in the drug market, is in appearance of 
a coarser character than the common kind. From a knotty 
caudex it sends off numerous long fibres, two or three times 
the thickness of those from the A. serpentaria, of a yellow- 
ish color. Its smell is aromatic, its taste warm, aromatic, and 
very bitter ; appearing in these respects fully equal to the or- 
dinary article. The whole of this parcel is derived from the 
same species, all the stems and leaves collected from the bale 
presenting similar characters. It isin all probability de- 
rived from a locality in which it is the only species ; perhaps 
the only known locality, west of the Mississippi river, in the 
States of Louisiana and Arkansas. Had its source been Vir- 
ginia, from whence it was received by us, it would have pro- 
bably been mixed with the other species, A. hirsuta ; the 
ascertained locality of which is from the northern part of 
Georgia, up to Virginia. A new locality for this article, of 
such a quality as the above, is of some importance, Serpenta- 
ria of late years being scarce in the market, and consequently 
of a high price. 

The A. Airsuta of Muhlenberg, has been mentioned as 
distinct from A. domentosa of Sims. These two names be- 
ing, by the highest authority, considered as synonymes, it 
becomes necessary to state why they should be attributed to 
two distinet species. In the year 1813 Mr, Muhlenberg pub- 
lished a catalogue of the hitherto known and naturalized 
plants of North America, in the 81st page of which he enu- 
merated five species of Aristolochia. 

This was, as its name imports, a mere catalogue, and being 
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unaccompanied by descriptions, the character derived from 
the Scientific or English name, was the sole guide to a know- 
ledge of the plant. An analogy of character conveyed by the 
name “hirsuta, hairy,” hence induced Mr. Nuttall, in his 
Gen. of N. Amer. Plants, page 200, to set down the A. hir- 
suta of Muhl., eatal, as a synonyme of A. tomentosa. 
This error can now be corrected by access to a manuscript in 
the hand writing of Mr. Muhlenberg, contained in the library 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, and by reference to spe- 
cimens in the Herb. A. N. S., labelled, A. Airsuta, Mubl., 
in the hand writing of Lewis David Von Schweinitz, 
2. D., also, to a specimen sent from Virginia, to Prof. Wood. 
The manuscript above alluded to, is entitled “ Observationes 
Botanice de Plantis Americe Septentrionalis. Muctore 
Henrico Muhlenberg, 1807.”’ This work is written in a 
very small hand, which renders it difficult to decipher com- 
pletely. Atthe 166th page of volume first, there are descrip- 
tions of several species of Aristolochia, the first of which isas 


follows : 


Aristolochia —-— Cherokee Lyons 
caule flecuoso spithameo simplici hirsuto 

foliis alternis cordatis obtusiusculis margine et petiolo 
hirsutis. 

Jflore subradicali pedunculata, pedunculo bracteato 

cor. hirsuta 

Rad. fibrosa odora 
hirsuta ——, 


The above description is applicable to the specimens label- 
led hirsuta, in the Herb. A. N.S., the locality of which is 
given “Cherokee,” but no donor’s name is appended, as well 
as to the specimen in Prof. Wood’s collection, sent from Vir- 
ginia, under the name of A. serpentaria. The blanksin the 
descriptions are to supply words which could not be satisfac- 
torily made out ; the first so totally illegible as to render it 
uneertain whether of two or three letters ; the second bears a 
strong resemblance to eris¢ or arist, the last to Jagn. 
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The Airsuta is allied to the species with subradical pedun- 
cles—serpent. hastata, &c., and not to those bearing axillary 
flowers, tomentosa, sipho, &c. It is an herbaceous plant, with 
a knotty caudex, sending off numerous slender, simple fibres, 
some of which are more than six inches in length, of a yel- 
lowish color, aromatic odor, and aromatic bitter taste. It 
sends off several jointed, flexuose pubescent stems, bearing 
one or two pubescent bracts and several leaves at the joints. 
Leaves large, cordate, rounded, obtuse, becoming as they rise 
on the stem abruptly acuminate, pubescent on both sides and 
margin, petiolate; petioles pubescent and bracteolate; principal 
veins mure prominent than in serpentaria, and very pubescent 
on each side. From the lowest joints near the root, there are 
produced several solitary peduncles, (1 to 3) each bearing 
three to four leafy bracts, and one ower. The peduncles are 
hirsute, with long scattered hairs; the bracts hairy, and 
when young thickly covered with short, whitish hairs ; co- 
rolla hairy, more evident at the base; germ pubescent. 

This article has not been met with for certain in this 
market ; but may be in the southern market, undistinguished 
from the Serpentaria. The leaves, &c., being not very dis- 
similar in form to those of the latter, it may have been taken 
for it; or if the pubescence were noticed, for the tomentosa; 
the characteristic leaves of which are said to have been de- 
tected in the parcels brought to this market. 

B. 
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ART. XVIL—THE PHARMACOP@@IA OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, BY AUTHORITY OF THE NATIONAL MEDI- 
CAL CONVENTION HELD AT WASHINGTON, A. D. 1840: - 
8vo., Grigg & Elliot, 1842. 


Tue proceedings of the Convention for the revision of the 
Pharmacopeia, which met in January, 1840, have been placed 
before the public through the medium of this and similar 
journals: it is therefore unnecessary to detail the initiatory 
steps taken to secure the execution of the work for which that 
body was organized. The only feasible plan was the one 
adopted—the appointment of a committee to whom the revi- 
sion was entrusted, and from the hands of this committee the 
present revised edition has emanated. The delay in publica- 
tion has arisen from circumstances which rendered it expe- 
dient for the advantage of the work, and which were insepa- 
rable from the course which the committee were authorized 
to pursue : the whole ground of the subject had not only to 
be gone over, but as assistance was solicited from associations 
capable of rendering it, a length of time was unavoidably con- 
sumed in awaiting their contributions, and these again requir- 
ed deliberate consideration. As the sources whence these 
contributions proceeded are the pharmaceutical bodies of all 
the cities where such combinations exist, namely, of New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, and particularly as most im- 
portant aid was afforded by the College of Pharmacy of the 
latter place, from which an amendment of the whole Phar- 
macopeeia, by a special committee, was obtained, the present 
work possesses the recommendation of being the production of 
both the bodies interested, the medical and pharmaceutical, 
and by both should therefore be assumed as authority. 

The general outlines adopted in the edition of 1830 have 
been preserved in the present ; thus the two great divisions 
into the Materia Medica and Preparations, the subdivisions 
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of the former into primary and secondary lists, the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement, and general system of nomenclature, have 
been retained ; the alterations made involve details solely, and 
are in accordance with the experience that ten years has com- 
municated, and with the advance of scientific information. 

In the Materia Medica lists, the changes that have been 
deemed expedient are, the introduction of new substances into 
one or the other, as they presented claims, founded upon their 
so far ascertained comparative merits, and the ejection of 
others which have been proved to possess no determinate 
value, the elevation from the secondary to the primary list of 
such as have come into more general use, and consequently 
have an increased importance, the degradation from the pri- 
mary to the secondary list of those which have been ascer- 
tained not to be worthy the position they hetd, and lastly, the 
removal from the Materia Medica to the class of Prepara- 
tions, of substances which more properly belong to this head. 
It appears upon inspecting the appended tables, that 32 intro- 
duced medicines are named, 19 of which belong to the prima- 
ry and 13 to the secondary list ; the number that have been 
dismissed amount to 7; the articles that have been transferred 
to the primary list are calamus, cimicifuga, and lactucarium ; 
those removed to the secondary are mucuna and iris floren- 
tina ; two substances have been placed among the prepara- 
tions, acetate of potassa and ferrocyanuret of iron. 

There is no greater evidence of theimprovement of modern 
pharmacy than that presented in the character of the additions 
which have been made to the number of preparations, most of 
which have arisen from the progressive perfection of chemical 
knowledge, and its happy adaptation to pharmaceutical pur- 
poses. No fewer than eighty have been introduced into the 
present edition of the Pharmacopeeia, which the demands of 
medicine have required, and which have not only been sanc- 
tioned by their position in European authoritative works of the 
same kind, but have been shown, by their general employ- 
ment, to have more than ordinary pretensions to notice—most 
of them are essentially simple, or if compound, in strict re- 
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lation with the principles of chemical combination. The most 
striking feature of pharmacy at the present day, is its extreme 
simplicity, exhibiting a vast difference in this respect from 
the polypharmacy of the last and preceding centuries. A 
still further enlargement of the catalogue of preparations 
might, we conceive, have been advantageously ventured up- 
on. Of the 27 preparations dismissed, several are, no doubt 
worthy the fate appointed them. As this is a point, how- 
ever, about which there is most difference of opinion, we 
question whether the repudiation in all instances will meet 
with entire approbation. 

We have long regarded the nomenclature of the United 
States Pharmacopeeia as chaste and classical, without redun- 
dancy, yet not meagre, always clear and expressive. Bor- 
rowed as it must be from the tributary sciences of botany, 
chemistry, mineralogy and zoology, the alterations that have 
been made in it, have originated from the improvements and 
discoveries engrafted on them by the most distinguished 
savans of the age. Foran explanation of the principles which 
constitute the basis of the system adopted, with an able and 
satisfactory exposition of its merits, we recommend not only 
the perusal, but the attentive study of that portion of the pre- 
face of the edition of 1830, appropriated to this topic, to 
every physician and apothecary. The improvements made 
in it are strictly in accordance with the principles first laid 
down, and consist of alterations of names to those now adopted 
generally, or rendered expedient by their brevity ; thus ce- 
traria has been assumed for lichen, mucuna for dolichos, and 
acacia for acaciz gummi, creta for calcis carbonas, marmor for 
calcis carbonas durus, &c. A marked improvement is also evi- 
dent in the designation of the portion of plants which afford or 
yield medicinal articles, as, for instance, in the case of the um- 
belliferous plants, the“ fruit”? of which are designated instead 
of the inaccurate expression “ seeds.”’ 

With respect to what we regard an improvement on the 
old Pharmacopeeia, it will suffice to present a quotation from 
the preface as follows:—“ Another novel feature in the pre- 
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sent edition is the introduction, in connection with certain ar- 
ticles of the Materia Medica and certain preparations, of brief 
notes indicating the readiest means of ascertaining their genu- 
ineness and purity. Inthis improvement the example of the 
London and Edinburgh Colleges, in the late edition of their 
respective Pharmacopeeias, have been followed, and use has 
been made of the rules given by these Colleges, so far as they 
are deemed applicable.’’ 

The most decided characteristic of the new Pharmacopzia, 
and that which strikes one accustomed to the previous edition, 
is the complete English garb in which it is put forth ; this 
may not please those who are sticklers for an universal lan- 
guage of science, and whose ideas of medicines and medicinal 
preparations are clothed in antiquated Latin, with its foreed 
and sometimes ludicrous correspondence in tenses; but the 
argument of the committee is all sufficient to convince an 
unbiased and unprejudiced mind of the correctness of the 
step they have taken, and in fact it is so pithily expressed, as 
to be unanswerable ; it is as follows: “ There seems to be no 
sufficient practical advantage to counterbalance the incon- 
venience of attempting to present ideas in a language which 
has no appropriate words to express them, and the labor 
and expense incurred in printing twice as much matter as 
is necessary to convey the meaning intended.’’ With so 
forcible a presentation of the case, it is hardly necessary to 
extenuate the omission by pleading the precedents afforded by 
the French Codex and Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia. 

The last point of novelty we have to notice, is the mode of 
preparation, to which has been given the title of “method of 
displacement :”’ this has now come into such general use, and 
is so highly thought of by the most skilful and best qualified 
pharmaceutists, as to have been almost entirely substituted by 
them for the former method of maceration and filtering. It 
requires considerable practical tact, however, and considerable 
practice to adapt it to the cases where it can be employed, 
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and the committee have therefore given the choice of the two 
modes of manipulation. An outline of the mode of conduct- 
ing the new method has been judiciously presented. The 
subject for several years past has occupied the attention of 
pharmaceutists, and those who should wish to understand it 
thoroughly from details, we refer to the pages of the Journal of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

We cannot close this brief sketch, without expressing the 
opinion that the American medical and pharmaceutical public 
are under deep obligations to the learned and accurate indi- 
viduals, who for a year and a half have devoted themselves 
to the production of a work, which, whatever may be its 
defects, and however open to criticism isolated portions of it 
may be, still as a whole presents a favorable evidence of the 
condition of the science in the United States, and which can- 


not but be regarded as a monument of our intellectual condi- 
tion. J.C. 


Amer. Journ. Med. Science. 
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MEDICINAL PHOSPHORIC ACID. 


ART. XVIIIL—MEDICINAL PHOSPHORIC ACID, 


Mr. Vakenroper gives the preference in the preparation 
of Medicinal Phosphoric Acid toa process already known, 
but which he has modified, both in relative proportions and 
manner of manipulation. He mixes 200 grammesof calcined 
bones, reduced to fine powder, with 1300 parts of water, 
adds 150 grammes of concentrated sulphuric acid, diluted 
with 200 grammes of water, and aftertwelve hoursof contact in 
thecold, he digests the whole, at a gentle heat, for half an hour, 
replacing the water as it evaporates. He then strains with 
expression, and washes the residuum with 200 grammes of 
water. He then filters and passes through the liquid, a cur- 
rent of sulphuretted hydrogen ; then filters again, and evapo- 
rates, until only 160 grammes of liquid remain, and adds to 
this 320 grammes of alcohol, at 84 C. At the end of twen- 
ty-four hours he passes it again over the filter, and washes 
the acid phosphate of lime remaining upon the filter, with a 
new portion of alcohol, (30 parts.) He then distils, to re- 
cover the alcohol, and goes on with the evaporation, until the 
liquid weighs only 36 grammes, then dilutes it with sufficient 
water to make 120 grammes, adds a little vegetable charcoal, 
digests it fora little while, filters, and lastly concentrates the 
acid. 

Phosphoric acid thus prepared, still contains, as Mr. V. is 
convinced, a little acid phosphate of lime, but is suffi- 
ciently pure for medicinal use. He thinks, that by a new 
precipitation with alcohol, it might be obtained perfectly 


pure. A. D. 
Journ. de Pharm. 
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ART, XIX.—THEORY OF THE PREPARATION OF CARBO- 
NATE OF LEAD--CERUSE. 


M. Petovze has opened new views upon the theory of 
this preparation, which completely explain the facts ob- 
served. 

The process followed in France, for this prepartion consists 
in passing a current of carbonic acid through a solution of 
tribasic acetate of lead, which is thus brought to the 
state of a neutral acetate, with a precipitate of carbonate of 
lead. The carbonate of lead being separated, a new portion 
of litharge is dissolved in the neutral acetate, which is again 
converted into*a triacetate, to be again operated upon as at 
first. This, process, has been modified in England, in the 
following manner. The litharge is mixed with the hundredth 
of its weight of acetate of lead, and this mixture, moistened 
with a very small quantity of water, is subjected to a current 
of carbonic acid. After a few hours the whole of the litharge 
is carbonated and the operation completed. It is evident 
that in this process the acetate of lead acts as in the French 
process—working successively upon every part of the litharge, 
which it changes to sub-acetate of lead—then abandons it 
to the carbonie acid, which transforms it to a carbonate. 

In the Duteh process practised in France, and particularly 
at Lille, for several years past, the lead is placed in the form 
of thin plates, upon small earthen vessels, in which vinegar 
is placed. ‘The whole is then placed in dung and dis- 
posed in such a manner that air may have access to it through 
the mass. 

According to Pelouze, the vinegars employed in this fac- 
tory contained but one thousandth of real acid. This acid, 
volatilized by the heat of the fermenting compost, acting up- 
on the oxide of lead, gives a small quantity of acetate of lead, 
which under the influence of moisture and air, transforms the 
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lead into a sub-acetate, which is decomposed by the carbonic 
acid, forming ceruse and neutral acetate. So the whole the- 
ory consists in this: the constant action of a very small quan- 
tity of acetic acid upon lead, converts it with the assistance of 
the oxygen of the air into oxide of lead ; this is changed to 
sub-acetate by the vinegar, and this again into carbonate, by 
the carbonic acid of the air and dung-heap. 

The theory of these three processes is then definitely the 
same. 

Mr. P. has made an experiment which plainly shows the 
part which the acetic acid plays in this operation, the presence 
of which appears indispensable. 

In a vessel of suitable capacity he introduced a piece of 
sheet lead, which he placed upon a much smaller vessel, cou- 
taining vinegar. The atmosphere of this vessel in which he 
conducted the experiment, had been artificially composed of 
carbonic acid and oxygen in the proper proportions for obtain- 
ing ceruse. After a certain time, this atmosphere had mostly 
disappeared, and there remained a quantity of ceruse, corres- 
ponding exactly to the proportion of carbonic acid and oxy- 
gen absorbed. Nearly the whole of the vinegar was recover- 
ed. A similar experiment was made, but in which formic 
acid was substituted for the vinegar, (very analogous in its 
chemical affinities to acetie acid, but not having the property 
of forming sub-salts with oxide of lead,) gave no result what- 
ever; from which Mr. Pelouze concluded that in the forma- 
tion of ceruse, the oxygen and carbonic acid are furnished at 
the expense of the air, and that the acetic acid is only useful 
by reason of its property of forming with the oxide of lead, 
a basic salt necessarily intermediate between the oxide of lead 


and ceruse. A. D. 
Journ. de Pharm. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE GALVANIC PILE. 


ART. XX.—UPON A NEW CONSTRUCTION OF THE GAL- 
VANIC PILE. By Wouter. 


To obtain the greatest galvanic effects, Mr. Grave, in his 
later days, substituted for the gigantic and inconvenient ap- 
paratus that had been used up to his time, a pile, composed 
of small cells or cylinders, of porous pipe clay, baked, filled 
with nitric acid, and placed in other vessels, containing dilute 
sulphuric acid. In the nitric acid were placed thin platina 
plates, and in the diluted sulphuric acid, amalgamated zinc 
plates, the communication being established by means of thick 
copper wire. 

The expense of the platina plates has limited, up to the pre- 
sent time, the use of these convenient and energetic piles. 

Professor Poggendorff has since discovered that the platina 
plates may be replaced, with almost equal success, by plates 
of iron; but subsequent researches have further shown to 
Messrs. Wohler and Weber, that these same iron plates might 
be substituted for the plates of amalgamated zinc. They 
have thought that the iron in concentrated nitric acid, (the 
concentration of the nitric acid ought to be to such a degree 
as no longer to attack iron; for this purpose a mixture may 
be employed, of fuming nitric acid, and one part to one and 
a half of common nitric acid,) acts in relation to the iron in 
the dilute sulphuric acid, (one to four of water) as platin@ 
does to zinc. Their opinion has been confirmed, and they 
have obtained, by the simple aid of iron in the two liquids, 
a pile of the greatest force, a phenomenon of the highest inter- 
est for the theory of the pile in general, and for the study of 
the galvanic actions of iron in particular. One can now easi- 
ly establish for himself a very powerful galvanic pile, with 
a constant current. All that is required, is a small number 
of bent sheet iron plates, and some argilaceous vessels, The 
nitric acid is the only expense of any consequence. 
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The following details, relate to the construction of the ap- 
paratus, 


— 


Cut the plates out of stout sheet iron, previously cleaned 
and freed from rust, according to the shape indicated by 
figure A ; then bend the plates in the form of cylinders, in 
such a manner that they remain united by the narrow arched 
band, shown in figure 6 c. The smaller cylinders, ¢ are 
placed in the nitric acid of the porous clay vessels, whilst the 
larger, 5, dip in the weak sulphuric acid which surrounds the 
argillaceous vessels placed in this acid, itself being contained 
in a glass box or bowl. 

The largest iron cylinders have only about O™, 0512 squares 
of superficies ; two pairs of this nature have carried to a white 
heat a fine platina wire of 0",0541 in length, and have very 
briskly decomposed water. The disengagement of hydrogen 
gas by the plate, immersed in the weak sulphuric acid, is very 
feeble, and may be altogether avoided by using plates of tin- 
ned iron. The layer of tin produces with this metal the same 
effect as the amalgamation with the zinc; it appears even 
preferable. An apparatus constructed entirely, of cast iron 
would most likely be the best. The authors used argillaceous 
vessels of excellent quality made in Berlin, evidently of eal- — 
cined porcelain paste. It remains to say that Hessian eruci- 
bles might be employed in case of emergency. A. D. 

Lbid. 
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NEW HYPONITROUS ETHER. 


ART, XXI.—NOTICE RESPECTING A NEW HYPONITROUS 
ETHER FROM PYROXYLIC SPIRIT. By Dr. Roserr Hare, 
Professor of Chemistry, &c., 


(Extracted from the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
oe Vol. ii. No. 21.) 


Dr. Hare made an oral communication respecting a new 
ethereal liquid which he had sueceeded in obtaining. 


He mentioned that he had procured by means of hyponi- 
trite of soda, diluted sulphuric acid, and pyroxylic spirit, an 
ethereal liquid in which methyl (C, H,) might be inferred 
to perform the same part as ethyl (C, H,) in hyponitrous 
ether. In fact, by substituting pyroxylic spirit for alcohol, 
this new ether was elaborated by the process for hyponitrous 
ether, of which he had published an account in the Society’s 
Transactions, Vol. vii., Part 2. 

The compound which was the subject of his communica- 
tion, had a great resemblance to alcoholic hyponitrous ether, 
similarly evolved, in color, smell and taste ; although there 
was still a difference sufficient to prevent the one from being 
mistaken for the other. 

Proxylic spirit appeared to have a greater disposition than 
alcohol to combine with the ether generated from it, probably 
in consequence of its having less affinity for water. The 
boiling point appeared to be nearly the same in both of the 
ethers ; and in both, in consequence of the escape of an 
ethereal gas, an effervescence, resembling that of ebullition, 
was observed to take place at a lower temperature than that 
at which the boiling point became stationary. The ethereal 
gas, of which Dr. Hare had given an account in his commu- 
nication respecting hyponitrous ether, seemed to have escaped 
the attention of the European chemists ; and, even after it had 
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been noticed by him, seemed to be overlooked by Liebig, 
Kane, and others in their subsequent publications. 

Dr. Hare attached the more importance to his success in 
producing the ether which was the subject of his communica- 
tion; since, agreeably to Liebig, no such eompound exists, 
and it is to be inferred that efforts to produce it had hereto- 
fore failed. It was presumed that this would excite no sur- 
prise, when the difference was considered between the conse- 
quences of the reaction of nitric acid with pyroxylic spirit, and 
with alcohol. 

The liquid last mentioned is now viewed as a hydrated ox- 
ide of ethyl, while pyroxylie spirit is viewed es a hydrated 
oxide of methyl. When alcohol is presented to nitri¢ acid, 
a reciprocal decomposition ensues. ‘The acid loses two atoms 
of oxygen, which by taking two atoms of hydrogen from a 
portion of the alcohol, transforms it into aldehyd ; while the 
hyponitrous acid, resulting inevitably from the partial deoxy- 
dizement of the nitric acid, unites with the base of the re- 
maining part of the alcohol. But when pyroxylic spirit is pre- 
sented to nitric acid, this acid, without decomposition, com- 
bines with methyl, the base of this hydrate ; so that, as no 
hyponitrous acid can be evolved, no hyponitrite can be pro- 
duced. Thus in the case of the one there can be no ethereal 
hyponitrite; in that of the other, no ethereal nitrate. 

Dr. Hare regretted that Liebig should not have been in- 
formed of the improved process for hyponitrous ether, to 
which he had referred in commencing his communication. 
Instead of recommending a resort to the process, it was ad- 
vised that the fumes, resulting from the reaction of nitric 
acid with fecula, should be passed into alcohol, and the result- 
ing vapor condensed by means of a tube surrounded by a 
freezing mixture. _ 

This process Dr. Hare had repeated, and found the product 
very inferior in quantity and purity to that resulting from the 
employment of a hyponitrite. In this process, nascent hy- 
ponitrous acid, as liberated from a base, is brought into con- 
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tact with the hydrated oxide. In the process recommended 
by Liebig, evidently this contact could not take place ; since 
it was well known that hyponitrous acid could not be obtain- 
ed by subjecting fecula and nitric acid to distillation, and con- 
densing the aériform products.* 


* The process alluded to -is as follows :—Seven parts of acid, eight 
parts of alcohol, fourteen parts of water, and fourteen of hyponitrite being 
prepared, add seven parts of water to the salt and seven to the acid, and 
allow the mixture to cool. The saline solution and alcohol are introduced 
into a tabulated retort, of which the recurved and tapering beak enters a 
tube, which occupies the axis and descends through the neck of an in- 
verted bell-glass, so as to terminate within a tall phial. Both the tube 
and phial must be surrounded by ice and water. The diluted acid is then 
added gradually, A water-bath, blood-warm, is sufficient to cause all the 
ether to come over, 

Agreeably to another plan, the materials, previously refrigerated by 
ice, are introduced into a bottle, also similarly refrigerated. Under these 
circumstances the ether soon forms a superstratum which may be separat- 
ed by decantation, 

This last mentioned process does not answer se well for the hyponi- 
trite of methyl, on account of the pyroxylic spirit being prone to rise with 
the ether. Yet, the spirit may be separated from the ether by anhydrous 
chloride of calciam. 
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ON BINOXALATE OF AMMONIA. 


ART. XXIL—PROCESS FOR SEPARATING GOLD FROM 
PLATINA. By M. Kemp. 


Tue author has discovered that oxalic acid decomposes the 
solution of gold without exercising any action upon the solu- 
tion of platina. The two metals may be thus separated and 
their proportions determined, by dissolving in aqua regia, 
and precipitating the gold ina metallic state by oxalic acid, 
and the platina by formic acid. 

The difficulty heretofore experienced, in separating gold 
from platina, gives a great importance to this process. 

A. D. 
Ibid. 


ART. XXIIl.—ON THE DECOMPOSITION OF THE BINOXA- 
LATE OF AMMONIA BY HEAT, AND THE PRODUCTS 
WHICH RESULT THEREFROM, By M. Batarp, 


Wuen crystallised Binoxalate of Ammonia is exposed to 
heat, or an oil bath, it enters into fusion and begins to de- 
compose at the temperature of 220° to 230°C. The fusion is 
at first observed in the portions of the salt, near to the side 
of the retort ; on introducing a rod into the tubulure of the re- 
tort and intermixing a portion of the fused oxalate with that 
which remains solid, the whole soon softens, then becomes 
fluid, afterwards pasty, and puffs up greatly, disengaging 
abundance of gas, which, by the agitation produced, maintains 
the uniformity of temperature and the regularity of the de- 
composition. This gas consists of a mixture of carbonic ox- 
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ide and acid, and there condenses in the receiver a notable 
quantity of formic acid, and a small proportion of very white 
oxamide. But if on the cessation of the disengagement of 
gas, the action of the heat be continued, new phenomena are 
observed. There is formed, besides other products, a yellow 
matter of bitter taste, hydrocyanate and carbonate of ammonia 
are disengaged, and the liquid which condenses in the beak, 
effervesces on falling into the acid liquor of the receiver. 
At this point the operation should be finished. 

The solid matter remaining in the retort is a light and por- 
ous mass, but slightly colored yellow, if the heat has been 
properly managed, and from whieh cold water separates the 
insoluble oxamide and a soluble matter, with peculiar proper- 
ties. In fact the aqueous solution is acid ; neutralised by am- 
monia, it does not trouble the salts of lime, or even of baryta 
when dilute, but produces in their solutions, when strong, a 
crystalline preeipitate, soluble in boiling water. This lets 
fall, on cooling, very distinct erystals, which may be obtained 
colorless by means of animal charcoal, and which contain in 
the state of salt a new acid, which the author denominates ox- 
amie acid. 

The oxamate of baryta disengages ammonia, when treated 
by the alkalies, and is changed into an oxalate of the alkali. 
Subjected to concentrated sulphuric acid, it furnishes equal 
volumes of carbonic oxide and acid, and the colorless acid 
which is left behind contains ammonia in combination. 

This double mode of decomposition shows that oxamic acid 
is susceptible, like oxamide, of change in the presence of the 
elements of water, into oxalic acid, or products which repre- 
sent it. The oxamate of baryta loses all its water of crys- 
tallization, when exposed to acurrent of air heated to 150° C. 
One gramme of this salt loses thus 0.1545 of water, and gives 
on analysis 0.636 of sulphate of baryta, 0.364 of earbonic acid, 
0.279, and 67** of nitrogen, at the temperature of 14° C,, 
and the pressure of 0,755. 
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We may hence represent its composition as follows : 


Formula, Calculated. Found, 
C* 300. 29.94 30.08 
OF 500. 49.90 49.26 
H? 24.95 2.49 333 
177.93 17.67 17.33 


1001.98 100.00 100.00 


Oxamate of ammonia contains only the equivalent of wa- 
ter, indispensable to the constitution of the ammoniacal salts, 
while that of baryta contains three equivalents. This latter 
salt treated in the cold by the proportional quantity of sul- 
phuric acid freely diluted with water, yields, on the evapora- 
tion of the liquid at ordinary temperatures, free oxamic acid. 

The analy sis of oxamate of ammonia and oxamate of silver, 
confirm the composition deduced from the salt of baryta; 
as to the free acid, the following is the formula deduced from 
experiment, and calculated on the supposition that it contains 
one equivalent of water. 


Formula. 

C* 300 26.9 26.1 
O* 600 53.8 54.8 
37 3.4 39 
N 177 15.9 16.6 


100.0 100.0 


Anhydrous, or such as it exists in the dry oxamates, this 
acid contains the elements of binoxalate of ammonia, less 
one equivalent of water ; itis to the binoxalate, what oxamide 
is to the neutral oxalate ; and is isomeric with the alloxane of 
MM. Leibig and Wohler, In the free state it contains an 
equivalent of water, and thus reunites the elements of anhy- 
drous binoxalate of ammonia. Like the amides, to which it 
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should be assimilated, it may resume the equivalent of water, 
and reproduce the binoxalate of ammonia, fram which it was 
formed. This return to its primitive state is effected by the 
action of water aided by the temperature of 100° C. 

Oxamic acid presents a remarkable analogy with oxaluric 
acid, which contains the elements of two equivalents of oxalic 
acid and one of urea, less one equivalent of water, and is con 
verted into oxalic acid and oxalate of urea by the action of 
boiling water. Beside, oxamic acid may be obtained from ox- 
alate of ammonia itself; this salt in fact changing into the bin- 
oxalate by the action of heat, ammonia being disengaged, and 
if the heat be well managed, leaves a residue containing oxa- 
mate of ammonia. 

M. Balard concludes his paper with important considera- 
tions on the nature of oxamethane and analogous compounds, 
which furnish oxalic ethers and divers.alcohols. ‘These com- 
pounds, which contain in their equivalent, the elements of an 
equivalent of oxamic acid, and an equivalent of ether, may he 
regarded, says he, as ordinary compound ethers, formed by 
oxamic acid; and experiment justifies this supposition. 

In fact, if, as MM. Dumas and Polydore Boullay did, we 
boil oxamethane with water, this compound is changed into 
alcohol and binoxalate of ammonia, but this salt is but a se- 
condary product of the reaction, of which the formation of 
oxamic acid is the direet result ; this is proven by submitting 
to ebullition an aqueous solution of oxamethane, to which 
weak ammonia is carefully added, drop by drop, so as to neu- 
tralize the acid developed by ebullition, then the liquor 
contains only oxamate of ammonia when the oxamethane has 
been decomposed, Precipitated by nitrate of silver, there is 
produced a gelatinous magma, which by its appearance, its 
solubility in hot water, and its analysis, may be recognised as 


oxamate of silver. F. Bouper. 
Journ. de Pharm. 
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ON LILACINE. 


ART. XXIV.—EXTRACTION OF LILACINE, A CRYSTALLIZA- 
BLE BITTER PRINCIPLE, FROM THE SYRINGA VULGA- 
RIS. By Arnonse Meier. 


Severat practitioners have turned their attention to the 
lilac, and proved its febrifuge virtues. Mr. Cruvelhier, now 
deceased, made numerous experiments, which put all doubts 
to rest concerning the important properties of the capsules 
and leaves of this indigenous shrub. 

In a number of our provinces, and especially in that part of 
Berry called Brenne, a marshy country notable for its insalu- 
brity, the country people have no other remedy for inter- 
mittent fevers. It then became of interest to extract its ac- 
tive principle. Messrs. Petroz and Robinet, have analyzed 
the fruit of the lilac, and have made known a saccharine and 
a bitter principle, but did not obtain it in a sufficient state of 
purity to decide upon its nature and properties. 

The process I have followed for its extraction is very sim- 
ple, and with some slight modification is essentially the same 
as that pursued for other proximate principles. Take lilac 
leaves, or rather the green capsules, which yield the most, 
bruise them and make two strong decoctions; evaporate to 
one-half—then add subacetate of lead to the liquid,—concen- 
trate to the consistence of a clear syrup——and add an excess 
of calcined magnesia ; reduce the whole to dryness in a wa- 
ter bath, and powder the extract, adding a little more mag- 
nesia to facilitate trituration. When in powder, digest it in 
water, heated to 30 or 40° C., by separate portions successive- 
ly. Then treat it with boiling alcohol of 40°; add prepared 
animal charcoal, to discolor; then filter and evaporate to one- 
half—the lilacine crystallizes. The subacetate of lead precipi- 
tates a resinous matter, which, unless separated from the lilac- 
ine, prevents it from crystallizing. The washing of the ex- 
tract with warm water, serves to remove the acetate of mag- 
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nesia formed, together with a considerable portion of man- 
nite, which I have proved to exist in the fruit. Lilacine ap- 
pears to be combined in lilac with malic acid, though it is not 
alkaline. When crystallized from a boiling solution by cold, 
it is in tufts, formed of small and delicate needles, resembling 
meconine, but if you allow a solution, made cold, to evaporate 
spontaneously, it erystallizes in long quadrilateral prisms 
with dihedral summits. It has a decided bitter taste, some- 
what like the salts of quinine, but less intense.. It is insoluble 
in water, and does not dissolve in, or neutrallize acids. Boil- 
ing acetic acid dissolves without combining with it, the pure 
erystals subsiding upon cooling. All the lilacs do not afford 
a similar quantity, and this is but small; certain kinds did 
not present to me even atrace. It is much to be desired that 
some experiments be made with this substance, in order to 
fix its therapeutic value. A. D. 
Journ. de Pharm. 
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DETERMINATION OF NITROGEN. 


ART. XXV.YNEW METHOD TO DETERMINE THE AMOUNT 
OF NITROGEN IN ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. By MM, Var- 
RENTRAPP and WILL. 


Tue necessity of a more simple and certain method of de- 
termining nitrogen, is rendered evident by the difficulties 
and uncertainties of the modes ordinarily pursued. The me- 
thods are of two kinds; one, the determination of the nitro- 
gen in the gaseous state, and from its volume comprises the 
modes hitherto followed ; the other, the determination from 
one of its compounds, of known composition, has not as yet 
been constituted a method. M. Dumas, in his researches on 
oxamide, has already determined the proportion of nitrogen 
under the form of ammonia, and the experiments of M. H. 
Rose, leaves no longer in doubt the possibility of obtaining 
the weight of ammonia, under the form of hydrochlorate of 
ammonia and platinum, with the greatest degree of exactitude. 
These facts, and the researches of M. Wohler, who arrived at 
the rigorous determination of nitrogen in uric acid, under the 
form of ammonia, and its weight in the state of hydrochlorate 
of ammonia and platinum, (as reported by M. Liebig,) in- 
duced us to hope that this would afford us a certain method 
for all bodies containing nitrogen, and we believe that our 
efforts have been crowned with success. 

The mode which we are about to describe is as simple in 
execution and as certain, as the determination of carbon and 
hydrogen by the method of Liebig, and affords as much exac- 
titude in its results. 

It is based on the manner in which organie bodies contain- 
ing nitrogen react with the hydrates of the aJkalies at a high 
temperature ; it consists in the determination of the weight 
of the nitrogen, under the form of ammonia, that is from the 
hydrochlorate of ammonia and platinum or from the metallic 


platinum. 
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If an organic matter, not containing nitrogen, be fused with 
hydrate of potassa, the water of the hydrate is decomposed, 
its oxygen unites with the carbon and hydrogen of the organic 
compound, while its own hydrogen is set free in the gaseous 
state. The products formed during this energetic action, vary 
according to the temperature to which the mixture is exposed, 
and according to the composition of the organic compound. 
It is sufficient, however, for us to remark here, that nifrogen 
being absent, hydrogen is liberated in a free state. If the 
substance submitted to this action contain nitrogen, then the 
hydrogen combines With the whole of the nitrogen, and forms 
ammonia. ‘This property, up to the present time, has not 
been taken advantage of, except to detect the presence of ni- 
trogen in any matter. 

With substances containing much nitrogen, such as uric 
acid, melamine, mellone, &c., the whole of the nitrogen is not 
at the commencement of the decomposition used up in the 
formation of ammonia ; part unites with a portion of the car- 
bon of the matter, to produce cyanogen, which in this form 
combines with the metal of the alkali, or as cyanic acid with 
the alkali itself. The fixed nature of the cyanic compounds, 
at a high temperature would lead us to presume, that it might 
be impossible to convert the whole nitrogen into ammonia. 
But the direct experiments which we have made, have shown 
that by the use of a sufficient excess of the hydrate of the al- 
kali, and of a sufficiently high temperature, the whole eyanic 
combination, or compound of nitrogen, if not under the form 
of nitric acid, undergoes such a decomposition, that all the ni- 
trogen is obtained as the final product, under the form of am- 
monia. 

If cyanide of potassium, cyanate of potassa, or para-cyano- 
gen be fused with an excess of hydrate of potassa, at a red 
heat, or if at the same temperature, these bodies be heated 
with a non-fusible mixture of hydrate of potassa or of hydrate 
of soda and quick lime, a considerable amount of ammonia is 
produced, and the residue docs not yield the least trace of 
cyanogen or its compounds. It is necessary in this case to 
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employ sufficient hydrate of the alkali, that the oxygen of 
water may combine with all the carbon of the organic matter. 
The residue should be white. According to the richness of 
the substance in carbon, and according to the temperature, 
there is likewise disengaged along with the ammonia, perma- 
nent gases, such as proto or deuto-carburetted hydrogen, hy- 
drogen, or rather a mixture of these gases, and in certain 
cases also liquid carbo-hydrogens, as benzine ; at least the 
oily drops which occasionally form have the odor of this sub- 
stance. 

To substances most rich in nitrogen, belong melamine, 
mellone, cyanogen and its combinations; but they all con- 
tain, in proportion to their carbon, as much, or even a little 
more carbon than is sufficient by its union with the oxygen of 
the water of the hydrate, to liberate enough hydrogen to com- 
bine with all the nitrogen to form ammonia. With some of 
these combinations, mellone, for example, of which the for- 
mula is C* N*, and melamine, C* N** H'2, the decomposition 
is effected by the aid of a sufficient amount of hydrate, with- 
out producing atrace of permanent gas. The whole of the 
carbon is converted into carbonic acid, which remains in com- 
bination with the alkali, and all the nitrogen into ammonia, 
which is disengaged in its gaseous state. 

Our method, based as we have said, on this property of 
substances containing nitrogen, not at all, or only in small 
part, under the form of nitric acid, consists in collecting 
completely this ammonia by the aid of some acid, and to 
weigh it in the solid form, as hydrochlorate of ammonia and 
platinum. 

We use, for the accomplishment of this purpose, an appara- 
tus consisting of a tube of slightly fusible glass, from Om,433 
to O",487 in length (16 to 20 inches) such as is usually 
employed in ordinary combustions to determine carbon. 
This tube is drawn out at its end into a point, turned up 
obliquely and sealed, the other extremity is fused on the 
edges. It differs from the ordinary tube of combustion only 
in its diameter being much less, say about O,,,0067 (quarter 
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of an inch) in diameter. To the open extremity there is to 
be adjusted hermetically, by means of pierced cork, which 
need not be dried, an apparatus of the following form, 


containing hydrochloric acid forthe absorption of the am- 
monia. The form of this apparatus differs but little from the 
potassa apparatus of Liebig: this latter doubtless fulfils its 
object, absorption; but its construction renders it difficult to 
wash completely, a necessary condition after each experiment. 
The form of apparatus which we have chosen answers well, 
without rendering the absorption less complete ; as the ab- 
sorption of ammonia by the acid is much more rapid than 
that of carbonic acid by potassa, it is useless, in the determina- 
tion of nitrogen, to multiply the points of contact of the gas 
and liquid, as is done so ingeniously in the potassa ap- 
paratus. 

The apparatus is filled by plunging the point in hydro- 
chloric acid of ordinary strength, (sp. gr. 1.13) and inspiring 
the air from d, until the liquid assumes the height indicated 
in the figure. 

We use, as the means of decomposing the organic matters 
containing nitrogen, for the purpose of oxidizing their carbon 
and hydrogen, a mixture of hydrate of potassa, or of soda 
with quick lime, in such proportions, that, still energetic in 
action, it will not fuse ata red heat, but only slightly aggluti- 
nate. This mixture offers at the same time the advantage of 
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easy reduction to powder, and at the same time does not 
rapidly attract moisture, and is moreover as easily procured 
as oxide of copper or chromate of lead. Since hydrate of so- 
da, by reason of its inferior atomic weight, contains in an 
equal weight, more water, and consequently more of the ox- 
idizing agent than hydrate of potassa ; as, moreover, the mix- 
ture of hydrate of soda and quick lime attracts moistu)e more 
slowly ; and as finally one part of hydrate of soda only re- 
quires two parts of anhydrous lime, to form a mixture which 
agglutinates only slightly at a red heat, we haye concluded to 
give the preference to this, over that which contains hydrate 
of potassa. One part of hydrate of potassa requires three 
parts of quick lime to form a suitable mixture. The most 
ready method to procure the mixtures consists in moistening 
the quick lime with a solution of potassa or soda of known 
strength, then to calcine the whole in a crucible, and reduce 
it to fine powder; or, promptly to pulverise in a slightly 
heated mortar, fused and cooled hydrate of potassa or soda, 
and mix intimately in the proportions indicated with caus- 
tic lime, obtained in fine powder by slacking, and subsequent- 
ly calcining. The mixture is again calcined, to obviate all 
humidity, and preserved in large-mouthed vessels, which can 
be hermetically sealed. 

When the matter to be examined, containing azote, has been 
dried, weighed and reduced to fine powder, the tube of combus- 
tion, previously weighed and dried, is to be filled half full of 
the mixture of the alkali and lime, so as to have a determined 
quantity for mixture with the quantity of substance to be 
analysed. The quantity of the latter necessary for combus- 
tion, should vary slightly according to the presumable propor- 
tion of nitrogen; it is rarely necessary to take for substances 
poor in azote more than four hundred millegrammes, (6 grs.) 
and for those whichare rich in this element less than two hun- 
dred millegrammes, (3 grs.) 

The incorporation of the matter containing nitrogen, 
weighed with the mixture of soda and lime, is to be perform- 
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ed in a porcelain mortar, with an unpolished bottom, which 
has been previously heated, carrying the pestle with great 
lightness in a circular direction. If these directions be strict- 
ly observed, we avoid completely any loss from adherence of 
the matter to the sides of the mortar, or the pestle. When 
the mixture is strongly compressed, or reduced at once to 
fine powder in the mortar, or if it is not dry, a loss is sustain- 
ed by the attachment of the substance to the sides of the mor- 
tar and the pestle. Having in the usual manner introduced 
the mixture into the tube of combustion, the mortar is to be 
several times cleaned with a portion of the mixture of soda 
and lime; the tube is to be filled to within O",0271 (one inch 
and one-eighth,) of its mouth, and on top of all is placed a 
loose plug of asbestus, previously calcined. The asbestus 
plug prevents the gas developed by the combustion from car- 
rying over fine particles of the powder, an accident which 
would, especially when the potassa mixture is used, lead to 
very inexact results, inasmuch as chloride of potassium and 
platinum react with solvents in the same way as hydrochlorate 
of ammonia and platinum. This circumstance would also 
render it more expedient to operate with the soda mixture, 
because the soluble chloride of sodium and platinum would 
be removed by the subsequent washings. 

The tube of combustion and the hydrochloric acid appara- 
tus are to be closely connected by means of soft cork ; the 
former is to be placed in a common furnace of combustion, 
and the air is to be expelled by heating with a hot coal, the 
ball a with the view of ascertaining whether the apparatus be 
hermetically closed; in which case the tube of combustion is 
to be heated to red heat by burning charcoal, precisely as in 
the method for carbon. The cork should be maintained as 
hot as possible so as not to absorb moisture; asalso to pre- 
vent a loss of azote by absorption of ammonia. 

As soon as the tube is red hot, the fire is to be with- 
drawn to a distance. Carbonic acid is formed by the combi- 
nation of the oxygen of the water with the carbon of the 
substance; the hydrogen set free, at the momentof its libe- 
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ration, unites with the azote to form ammonia which escapes 
in a gaseous state. There is developed at the same time, ac- 
cording to the quantity of carbon in the organic matter, pure 
hydrogen gas, or carburetted hydrogen, which is not absorb- 
ed by the acid. 

Attention should be paid that the combustion proceed 
promptly, and that the gas is disengaged without interruption. 
There is nv danger of loss of ammonia, the absorption is so 
complete and so rapid that there is more fear of the rise of 
the liquid. When the disengagement of gas experiences a 
short interruption the liquor rises in the bulb a, and when 
the fire is carelessly managed, so rapidly that part passes 
through the tube d into the tube of combustion ; in which case 
the experiment is a failure. 

There are but few substances which contain nitrogen sutfi- 
cient to render the oxidation and conversion of all the carbon 
into carbonic acid necessary to set free sufficient hydrogen to 
form ammonia with all the nitrogen. But we know of 
only one organic matter containing nitrogen, not in the 
form of nitric acid, which does not contain at least enough 
carbon. In this number is found, as already stated, mellone, 
mellamine, &c.;these substances, as well as sulpho-cyanogen, 
yield perfectly exact results, if we observe in their analysis the 
following precautions: 

When the greater part of the air of the apparatus is expel- 
led by the first application of heat, nearly pure ammonia is 
disengaged ; this is then absorbed with so much force by the 
acid, that however large the bulb of the absorption apparatus 
may be, arapid rise of the hydrochloric acid, even to the 
tube of combustion, is almost inevitable. It is very easy to 
obviate this inconvenience, by incorporating with the mix- 
ture of theorganic matter, containing nitrogen with soda and 
lime, an organic substance not containing nitrogen, such as 
sugar. These bodies give, during their decomposition by the 
hydrate of the alkali, permanent gases, which, by diluting 
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the ammonia, moderate the absorption by the acid, and thus 
completely prevent the rise in the tube of combustion. 

After the tube is carried to red heat by degrees, through- 
out its whole length, and the disengagement of gas ceases 
completely, which takes place when all the carbon set free is 
oxidized, that is when the mixture becomes white, the poste- 
rior turned up end of the tube of combustion is to be broken, 
and several times its bulk of atmospheric air is to be inspired 
by means of the absorption apparatus, so as to draw through 
it all the ammonia which yet remains in the tube. This 
inspiration of the air may be affected by means of the potassa 
apparatus, placed at the point g of the absorption apparatus, 
by which means the acid vapors following the current of air 
are completely obviated. 

The restoration of its white color to the mixture in the 
tube of combustion, is an essential condition, for the ammonia, 
in contact with an alkali and carbon at a high temperature, 
readily forms hydrocyanate of ammonia, and consequently 
cyanogen, which involves a loss of azote in the experiment. 
But if the heat be sufficiently high, all the carbon is burnt, 
and there is no fear of the formation of cyanogen. 

By this process all the nitrogen in solid organic matters, 
may be changed inte ammonia. The number of liquid or- 
ganic matters containing nitrogen, are not considerable; 
nevertheless their combustion does not offer other difficulties, 
and the quantity of nitrogen may be determined by our me- 
thod with as much exactness as the solid combinations, sup- 
posing, nevertheless, that the nitrogen does not exist as nitric 
acid, 

We proceed with liquids precisely as in their combus- 
tion with oxide of copper: a little of the mixture of soda 
and lime is placed in the tube, then the bulb containing a 
known quantity of the substance, the point being previously 
broken, then fill the tube with the alkaline mixture, and final- 
ly the asbestus plug. 

The most certain and most regular mode of operating, is to 
heat first the anterior third of the tube, and then to drive off 
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the contents of the bulb by heat applied to the posterior 
part: it is thus spread throughout the middle of the tube, 
without being suddenly decomposed ; and if the heat be 
gradually carried backward it is easy to effect a uniform dis- 
engagement of gas. 

After the combustion is terminated, and air by inspiration 
has traversed the whole of the apparatus, the contents of the 
apparatus of absorption is to be discharged through the tube 
g intoasmall porcelain capsule. By the aid of a washing 
bottle, a small quantity of a mixture of alcohol and ether is 
to be thrown into the apparatus, and brought in contact suc- 
cessively with every portion of the bulb ; this liquor is then 
added to the acid containing the hydrochlorate of ammonia, 
and washings with water continued until they no longer ex- 
hibit an acid reaction. The first washing with alcohol is 
with the view of dissolving the hydro-carburet, which 
is sometimes found, and which prevents the interior of the 
bulbs being completely washed by the water. It is rarely 
necessary to use more than thirty to forty-five grammes, 
(450 to 675 grs.) of liquid to carry off all the hydrochlorate 
of ammonia of the apparatus. 

There is then to be added to the liquid containing this salt, 
an excess of solution of pure chloride of platinum, and the 
whole evaporated to dryness, on a salt water bath heated by a 
spirit lamp, and moreover, completely protected from the 
dust. When the combustion has been well conducted the 
dry hydrochlorate of platinum and ammonia will always have 
a fine yellow color ; if the matter was very rich in carbon or 
difficult to burn, the hydrochlorate of ammonia and platinum 
possesses a deeper color, because the hydrochloric acid in 
contact with the carburetted hydrogen blackens it; this co- 
lor, however, has no influence on the result, provided it be 
carefully washed. 

To the dry residue in the porcelain capsule, when cold, a 
mixture of two volumes of alcohol and one of ether is to be 
added, in which the hydrochlorate of ammonia and pla- 
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tinum is totally insoluble, while the hydrochlorate of plati- 
num is very soluble; hence the color of the liquid will indi- 
caie whether this latter has been added in excess, it not being 
in excess if the liquid remains uncolored. 

The precipitate is then to be placed upon a filter which 
has been dried at 100° C., and weighed in a covered crucible, 
or in a tube. The most simple and prompt manner to perform 
this operation consists in placing the capsule vertically over the 
filter, and by means of the washing bottle detaching the pre- 
cipitate. It is then to be completely washed on the filter 
with the mixture of alcohol and ether, until the liquid which 
passes is colorless, leaves no residue, or has not an acid re- 
action. The precipitate perfectly washed, is then dried with care 
at 100° C., and weighed in a covered crucible, or a tube; from 
its weight may be calculated the quantity of nitrogen. It is 
advantageous to prove this weight by calcining with care the 
hydrochlorate of ammonia and platinum, and from the plati- 
num obtain the amount of nitrogen. The hydrochlorate of 
ammonia and platinum was pure, if by a decomposition care- 
fully conducted, the quantity of nitrogen deduced from the 
platinum does not sensibly differ from the former. 

In this calcination of the hydrochlorate of ammonia and 
platinum, it is best, as recommended by M. Rese, to decom- 
pose the precipitate enveloped by its filter, in a covered cru- 
cible, commencing the heating with great precaution. If 
this precaution be neglected it is very easy to experience a 
loss of platinum, and consequently of nitrogen, for this metal 
is readily carried off mechanically, by the vapors of sal am- 
monia and the chlorine. 

It is especially necessary in this mode of determining the 
nitrogen, to use a perfectly pure chloride of platinum. It 
should not contain any hydrochlorate of ammonia and plati- 
num in solution, since this latter would form, on evaporation, 
a residue insoluble in alcohol and ether, and thus augment the 
weight of. hydrochlorate of ammonia and platinum. It is 
difficult, by the simple application of heat, to separate the 
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whole sal ammonia from thé sponge obtained by the decom- 
position of pure hydrochlorate of ammonia and platinum. If 
this sponge be boiled with pure water, the decanted liquid 
commonly yields a precipitate with nitrate of silver. It is, 
therefore, necessary to subject the platinum sponge to fre- 
quent ebullitions in water, before dissolving it in agua 
regia. 

In our opinion, it is both as simple in execution as certain 
in result, to reduce the weight of nitrogen from the hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia and platinum, as to transform this latter 
into platinum by calcination. If the nitrogen be weighed as 
hydrochlorate of ammonia and platinum, for 177 parts of the 
former, the balance must indicate 2788 of the latter ; while 
for the same quantity of nitrogen, we will have only 1233 
parts of metallic platinum. 

The errors of weight should therefore be twice as conside- 
rable with the hydrochlorate of ammonia and platinum, to 
effect the result as with platinum. The weight of hydrochlo- 
rate of ammonia and platinum remains constant under pro- 
longed dessication, at 100° C., and the filter does not alter at 
all, if the salt be perfectly washed ; but a trace of free acid 
remaining, it blackens and becomes very friable. 


MM. Varrentrapp and Will have applied their process to 
the determination of nitrogen in numerous organic sub- 
stances, some rich and others poor in this element, which had 
been previously analysed by the best chemists. (Melamine, 
urea, uric acid, oxamide, cafeine, asperagine, taurine, hip- 
puric acid, brucine, §c.) The results which they have ob- 
tained, possess a strong resemblance with those of their pre- 
decessors, and prove in an incontestible manner the advan- 
tages of their process. ‘J do not doubt,” says M. Liebig, 
“that it will replace very promptly and to the satisfaction 
of all analyses, the processes employed at the present time.”’ 

A. G. V. 
Journ. de Pharm, and de Chim. 
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ON ARSENIURETTED HYDROGEN. 


ART. XXVI.—OBSERVATIONS ON ARSENIURETTED HYyY- 
DROGEN. By M. Henri Rose. 


(Extracted from Comptes Rendus of the Berlin Academy. ) 


We employ to detect the presence and destroy the slightest 
traces of arseniuretted hydrogen, a solution of deutochloride 
of mercury, in which this gas produces a precipitate of a yel- 
low color, bordering on brown, a character which discrimi- 
nates this precipitate from that obtained by phosphuretted hy- 
drogen from the same solution. 

The composition of this precipitate is wholly unknown. 
Stromeyer appears to be the only chemist who has examin- 
ed it. According to him, arseniuretted hydrogen forms, with 
deutochloride of mercury in solution, at first arsenious acid 
and protochloride of mercury, afterwards an amalgam of ar- 
senic. The precipitate is gradually deeomposed under a 
large quantity of water; it becomes black, and finally con- 
sists solely of mercury, in a state of minute division ; the su- 
pernatant liquid contains hydrochloric and arsenious acids. 

This decomposition is analogous to that which water effects 
on the precipitate formed by phosphuretted hydrogen, in a 
solution of deuto-chloride of mercury; this precipitate 
changes into mercury and phosphorous and hydrochloric 
acids. Nevertheless, this latter decomposition takes place 
more rapidly than the preceding. 

The two precipitates are similarly affected, when treated 
with nitric acid; they change, by the assistance of a slight 
heat, into protochloride of mercury, and at the same time the 
arsenic and the phosphorus are oxidized. 

This similarity of reaction would appear to indicate simi- 
larity of composition ; this is confirmed by analysis ; the ar- 
senical precipitate according to analysis, is represented by the 


formula. 
As*Hg* + 3 HgCl?. 
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This differs from the precipitate by phosphorous only in 
the latter containing three atoms of water, while the former 
is anhydrous. These precipitates likewise differ in their 
mode of reaction under the influence of heat; the chloro- 
phosphuret of mercury contains such a quantity of water, that 
its hydrogen changes all the chlorine into hydrochloric acid, 
and its oxygen all the phosphorus into phosphoric acid. The 
chloro-arseniuret of mercury, on the contrary, yields under 
the same circumstances no gaseous product; it sublimes with- 
out residue, being decomposed into proto-chloride of mercu- 
ry and metallic arsenic. There is sublimed at the same time 
a small quantityof a reddish substance, which consists of mer- 
cury, chlorine and arsenic, and is nothing else but the sub- 
stance sublimed without decomposition. Sometimes the sub- 
limate is accompanied by a small quantity of metallic mercury. 

The analysis of the arsenical precipitate and the action 
which it exerts on water fully confirm the composition of ar- 
seniuretted hydrogen, as admitted by MM. Dumas and Sou- 
beiran. 

The precipitate produced by antimoniuretted hydrogen in 
deuto-chloride of mercury, differs from the preceding in its 
composition ; from which we may conclude that antimoniu- 
retted hydrogen does not possesss a composition analogous to 
that of arseniuretted and phosphuretted hydrogen. 

nn. de Chim. et de Phys. 
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MARSH’S APPARATUS. 


ART, XXVII.—A MODIFICATION OF MARSH’S APPARATUS, 


For the detection of arsenic, by Mr. Morton, of the Veteri- 
nary College, being on the table, that gentleman, at the re- 
quest of the chairman, explained the difference between this 
and the instrument as usually made. Mr. Morton’s appara- 
tus is similar in construction to Dobereiner’s hydro-platinum 
apparatus for obtaining instantaneous light, consisting of an 
external cylindrical glass jar open at the top, and an internal 
conical receiver, in which the gas is collected and discharged 
at will through a stop-cock. Twocoils of platinum wire are 
inserted in the base of the outer cylinder, the one under the 
certre of the receiver, the other external to it. The former 
being connected with the negative electrode of a galvanic bat- 
tery, and the latter with the positive, the water contained in 
the instrument is decomposed—hydrogen being collected in 
the receiver, and oxygen escaping outside. If any arsenic be 
present in the liquor, arsenuiretted hydrogen will of course be 
formed, and may be detected in the usual way. 

The advantage of this instrument consists in its obviating 
the necessity of using sulphuric acid and zinc, which are so 
frequently found to be contaminated with arsenic. Mr. Mor- 
ton stated, that the presence of arsenic inthe proportion of one 
grain to a gallon could be detected by means of this instru- 
ment. Lond. Pharm. Journ. and Trans. 
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ON HYDROCHLORATE OF MORPHIA. 


ART. XXVIIL—AN IMPROVED PROCESS FOR PREPARING 
THE HYDROCHLORATE OF MORPHIA. By A. T. Tomson, 
M, D., F. L. Ss, 


Tue best known and the most extensively employed of 
the salts of morphiais the hydrochlorate; hence many pro- 
cesses have been proposed for preparing it. I shall not occu- 
py the time of the Society by criticising these, although 
some of them display little acquaintance with the subject. 
The officinal preparations, contained in the London and the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeeias, are sufficiently pure for medicinal 
use; but the processes for making them are operose, and are 
besides susceptible of considerable loss in the quantity of 
the salt obtained from the weight of opium ordered to be em- 
ployed. 

In the London formula, the solution of opium is ordered to 
be decomposed by the chloride of lead dissolved in boiling 
distilled water; the result of which is a hydrochlorate of 
morphia, held in solution in the water employed, and an in- 
soluble meconate of lead, which are easily separated, and all 
the soluble matter washed out of the precipitate. The evapo- 
ration of the solution and the washings form impure crystals 
of hydrochlorate of morphia, which are ordered to be pressed, 
re-dissolved in distilled water, digested with animal charcoal, 
strained ; and, with the washings of the charcoal, again 
evaporated cautiously that pure crystals may be produced, 

So far this process is efficient, although in repeating it I 
have never been able to obtain pure crystals of the hydro- 
chlorate, without a third, and sometimes a fourth erystalliza- 
tion. Asa quantity of the hydrochlorate, also, remains in 
the solution, expressed from the first crops of crystals; and is 
ordered to be converted in morphia, by the aid of the solu- 
tion of ammonia ; and again formed into the hydrochlorate, 
by dissolving the morphia in hydrochloric acid, digesting 

VOL, VIII.—NO. If, 20 
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with animal charcoal, and crystallizing the solution in conjunc- 
tion with the washings of the charcoal, in this part of the 
process much loss is sustained. From the results of repeated 
experiments, I have no hesitation in asserting, that it is no 
less than one-twelfth of the quantity which might be antici- 
pated. 

The Edinburgh college orders the concentrated solution of 
opium to be decomposed by a solution of chloride of calcium, 
in four parts of water, the quantity of the chloride to that of 
opium being in the proportion of one totwenty. By this 
operation an insoluble meconate of lime and a soluble hydro- 
chlorate of morphia are formed, and are readily separated ; 
and, every thing soluble being washed out of the meconate, 
the liquid is evaporated in a water-bath, sufficiently for it to 
solidify on cooling. The next step is to press the cooled mass 
in a clpth ; then to re-dissolve it in warm distilled water ; and, 
after adding a little fine powder of white marble, to filter : 
this filtered fluid is acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and a 
second time concentrated to crystallization. The crystals af- 
ter being a second time strongly pressed, and again submitted 
to the process of solution, clarification, by marble and hydro- 
chloric acid, the concentration and crystallization are to be 
repeated until asnow white mass is obtained. 

The loss in this process is greater than the former, for 
the hydrochlorate remaining in the fluid expressed from the 
first crop of crystals, is directed to be obtained by allowing it 
to remain at rest for a few months, when the hydrochlorate 
will be deposited in impure crystals, which must of course un- 
dergo the same purification as those procured in the first stage 
of the process. 

Besides these objections, the modes of procuring the solu- 
tion of opium, in both the London and the Edinburgh formu- 
la, is inadequate to exhaust completely the opium ; and this 
constitutes another source of loss in these processes. 

In the process which I am now to lay before the Society, 
these objection are endeavored to be obviated ; and, if I am 
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authorised to draw a conclusion from repeated comparative 
experiments, the produce obtained from operating upon the 
same quantity of opium, and the same sample, has been con- 
siderably greater by my process than by that of either of the 
British colleges. 

In describing the process I shall divide it into three 
stages :— 

1. The exhaustion of the opium. 

2. The formation of the hydrochlorate of morphia. 

3. The purification of the salt. 

For exhausting the opium of its soluble matier, I follow 
the method of the Pharmacopeeias to a certain extent, name- 
ly, dividing, or rather slicing, the opium into thin fragments 
and macerating it for thirty hours, after which it is strongly 
pressed ; but, instead of macerating the mare a second and a 
third time, as directed by the London college, I rub it in a 
mortar with an equal weight of pure white siliceous sand, and 
a sufficient quantity of water to form the whole into a soft 
past ; and, having introduced it into a percolator, pass through 
the mixture distilled water until the fluid comes off perfectly 
devoid of color and of taste. 

In following the directions of the Edinburgh and Dublin 
colleges, the marc has always yielded to alcohol not only color 
but bitterness; whilst that which is afterwards triturated 
with sand and left in the percolator, yields nothing but a 
slight degree of color to alcohol passed through it. This 
arises from the influence of the sand in extending the surface 
to be acted upon by the water ; for, if the marc of the pressed 
opium and the sand be well rubbed together, it is evident that 
the water in percolating the mass must be applied to every 
side of each minute particle of opium; and, consequently, it 
will act upon the soluble matter in the most efficient man- 
ner. 

By employing water at 60° for the maceration and the per- 
colation of the mare, the narcotina, a considerable portion of 
the extractive, much of the resin, the whole of the fatiy 
matter, the caoutchouc, the bassorine, and the ligneous 
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fiibre remain in union with the sand and constitute the ulti- 
mate mare. The solution contains the dimeconate, and a mi- 
nute portion of sulphate of morphia, which is more or less 
present in every specimen of good opium. 

2. The next step of the process is the separation of the mor- 
phia in the solution, and its conversion into the hydrochlo- 
rate; to effect which the following means have answered bet- 
ter than any other which I have employed. 

a. The solution is first concentrated to the consistence of a 
thin syrup, and then precipitated by the diacetate of lead, 
which decomposing the bimeconate and the sulphate of mor- 
phia, forms an insoluble meconate and a sulphate of lead, and 
a soluble acetate of morphia. As the precipitate falls slowly, 
owing tothe viscid nature of the solution, distilled water, 
equal to twice the bulk of the solution, is added to it, and the 
whole left at rest for twenty-four hours. 

On decanting the supernatant fluid, the precipitate is to be 
well washed with tepid distilled water ; the washings added 
to the solution of the acetate of morphia, and the whole evapo- 
rated to one-half. 

5. The diacetate of lead is used in this step of the process 
instead of the chloride, because it throws down the whole of 
the gummy matter with which much of the brown acid ex- 
tractive is combined; and thus frees the operation from two 
of the most troublesome substances which interfere with the 
purification of the hydrochlorate. It is obvious, however, 
that some acetate of lead may remain in the solution; to free 
it from which, diluted sulphuric acid is added to it, in slight 
excess; an insoluble sulphate of lead, if any of the acetate be 
present, is thrown down, and the acetate is converted into the 
sulphate of morphia. The supernatant fluid is next decanted, 
the precipitate washed with tepid distilled water, and the 
washings being added to the solution, the whole is to be boiled 
for some minutes to drive off the acetic acid which has 
been set free. 

The last step of this stage of the process is the conver- 
sion uf the sulphate into the hydrochlorate of morphia ; a 
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change which is immediately effected by adding to the solu- 
tion of sulphate of morphia a saturated solution of chloride of 
barium, as long as any precipitate is formed. In this case a 
decomposition of water takes place; the oxygen of which 
converts the barium into baryta, which unites with the sul- 
phuric acid, whilst the hydrogen, uniting with the chlorine, 
forms hydrochloric acid, to unite with the morphia. An in- 
soluble sulphate of baryta is thrown down, and the soluble 
hydrochlorate of morphia remains in solution, which, with 
the addition of the washings of the precipitate, is evaporated 
to crystallization in a water-bath ; and affords, by pressure, a 
brown crystallized mass. The expressed fluid, diluted with 
an equal quantity of distilled water is again, and a second 
time, submitted to evaporation and expression, until it ceases 
to afford more crystals. 

3. The whole of the crystals are next to be re-dissolved, 
and digested with animal charcoal; then strained in conjunc- 
tion with the washings of the charcoal, and the liquors evapo- 
rated to crystallization. The crystals obtained by this second 
crystallization are sufficiently pure for medicinal use: but in 
order to obtain them in the highest state of purity, they should 
be again re-dissolved, and the crystals then procured should be 
only slightly pressed. 

The hydrochlorate of morphia, obtained by this process, is 
in silky, plumose, acicular, snow-white crystals, forming a 
colorless limpid solution, with distilled water, at 60°; and a 
saturated solution in water, at 212°, congeals into a crystalline 


mass in cooling. 
Ibid. 
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ON MARKING INKS. 


ART. XXIX.—ON THE FORMATION OF FULMINATING 
SILVER IN MARKING INKS, By Mr. Atrrep Buregss. 


In the use of marking inks, the inconvenience attendant 
upon the application of the pounce or preparation has always 
been felt to be so great, that those inks which do not require 
such a process, have very reasonably acquired a large measure 
of popular favor ; and if the latter can be proved to possess 
an equal degree of permanence and indelibility, and at the 
same time to be unattended by any other objection, there 
seems to be no reason why the older description should not 
speedily be numbered among the things which have been. 

The question of the comparative indelibility of the two it 
is not my intention to discuss, further than to observe, that 
the term “ indelible’ is equally inapplicable to both. The 
marks of either can be removed by treating them with am- 
monia and chloride of lime, or with iodide of potassium and 
dilute hydro-chloric acid; and a method, which, I believe, 
has been till now unknown, and which I discovered while 
conducting experiments connected with the subject of this 
paper, is the application of cyanide of potassium, which re- 
moves the mark as easily as the compound called salt of 
lemons will obliterate that of common writing ink. 

The subject to which I wish particularly to call your atten- 
tion is, the manufacture of marking inks which require no 
preparation, and to the prebable existence in some of them of 
a fulminating substance. 

A year or so since, I was about to make for sale a marking 
ink of this description, from a form which I had long had by 
me, the following— 

Take a saturated solution of nitrate of silver, and add there- 
to a saturated solution of carbonate of ammonia until the pre- 
cipitate first formed is re-dissolved. To every ounce of the 
solution so prepared add two drachms of gum arabic and one 
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scruple of indigo. I will not say that this makes a very good 
ink, because I have seen better, but it is one which has been 
much sold, and is, I believe, much better then a great deal 
which is to be met with. It is necessary to observe that, add 
What quantity of ammonia I would, there would always re- 
main an insoluble grayish precipitate, which led me to think 
I had been making /ulminating silver, and which insoluble 
powder I considered to be the detonating substance. In sub- 
sequently making a quantity of the ink therefore, I carefully 
decanted the clear liquid and rejected that portion which I 
looked upon as dangerous, treating the solution as before, with 
gum and indigo. 

About, or soon after this time, Mr. Smee’s work on Elec- 
tro-metallurgy came into my hands, and I there learn, on his 
authority, that not only is the gray insoluble precipitate to 
be regarded as so much to be avoided, but that the salt itself, 
contained in the solution (the triple salt of silver,) is equally 
fraught with danger. Mr. Smee says (page 77,) ‘The am- 
monio-nitrate and ammonio-chloride of silver are very solu- 
ble, but do not offer any particular advantages for the pur- 
poses of metallic precipitation. Great care is required in the 
use of these salts; for if the solution, by being kept for some 
time, be allowed to evaporate, so as to leave dried portions ad- 
hering to the sides of the vessel, it can no longer be even 
touched with safety, for a fulminating salt is thus formed, 
which, if merely touched with the finger in order to remove 
it from the sides of the vessel, will explode with mischievous 
and awful violence.”’ He adds, “I take particular notice of 
this fact, as I nearly lost my right eye in learning it.” 

The correctness of these observations is confirmed by Mr. 
Charles Walker, secretary of the Electrical Society, who 
states in his work on Electro-Plating and Gilding, that fo, 
those purposes the ammonio-carbonates and the cyanurets of 
the respective metals are best adapted. “With regard to 
the first,” he says, however, “there is one great objection to 
be urged against them—namely, that they are highly fulmi- 
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nating; ifany of the crystals dry on the surface of the vessel, 
a slight touch will produce an explosion !” 

Mr. Smee’s very alarming statement made me determine 
no longer either to make or sell my ink; and I am now, and 
have been ever since, selling an article made by another 
party, with whose mode of preparation I am unacquainted. 

The foregoing remarks, of course, apply to only such inks 
as are composed of the triple salts of silver with ammonia. 
I do not deny the possibility of some of them being other- 
wise constituted, but in every sample which has come under 
my notice, ammonia is palpably perceptible by its odor, and 
I cannot conceive any thing which would answer the purpose 
of a marking ink, and which should contain ammonia, un- 
less it be one of the triple salts of silver, gold, or platinum. 
The two latter metals, from their great expense, would hardly 
be employed I should imagine, and would be open also to the 
same objections, on the score of their dangerous tendency, as 
the salts of silver. My impression that this is the constitu- 
tion of most of these inks is heightened by the fact 
that I had, some time back, an assistant who had previously 
lived with a druggist, who not only retailed but supplied 
many members of the trade with marking ink. His mode of 
preparation was to precipitate the chloride of silver by the ad- 
dition of a solution of chloride of sodium to a solution of ni- 
trate of silver ; to dissolve the chloride in liquor ammoniz 
and add gum and lamp black. Further also, by my having 
seen the following formula given in the Chemist, by a cor- 
respondent subscribing himself “A Retail Chemist :’’—Take 
3j. of nitrate of silver, which dissolve in 3vj. of water; add to 
this solution as much liquid ammonia as will dissolve the pre- 
cipitated oxide, with sap green to color it, and mucilage to 
make the quantity amount to one ounce. 

It is evident that this retail Chemist thus prepares a mark- 
ing ink for sale, and doubtless the publication of the form, un- 
der the sanction of the Messrs Watts, would induce many 
others to do likewise. 
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It appears to be difficult to state what is, ‘properly speaking, 
“ fulminating silver ;”? but there can be no doubt that many 
of the combinations of that metal are highly dangerous, and 
should be used with the greatest caution. The fulminating 
silver of Brugnatelli and Howard, as also that of Liebig, is a 
cyanate of silver—the cyanogen, for the production of the 
cyanic acid, being derived from the carbon of the alcohol 
employed, and the nitrogen of the nitric acid ; but the fulmi- 
nating silver of Berthollet is a different substance altogether; 
no alcohol is used in its preparation, and nothing from which 
the carbon, for the production of cyanogen, could be derived, 
because Berthollet lays particular stress upon the necessity of 
employing ammonia which is quite free from carbonic acid. 
The detonating substance from the chloride of silver differs 
again, and contains neither oxygen nor carbon. We have 
here then three detonating compounds from silver, one con- 
taining Silver, Oxygen, Carbon, and Nitrogen; another, Silver, 
Oxygen, Hydrogen, and Nitrogen ; and one of Silver, Chlo- 
rine, Hydrogen, and Nitrogen. 

Probably, there are several other fulminating salts of silver 
differently constituted. Thomson states, that “ fulminating 
silver was discovered by Berthollet in 1788. It may be 
formed by dissolving very pure silver'in nitric acid, and 
then precipitating it by lime water; the precipitate is put 
upon filtering paper, which absorbs the water and the nitrate 
of lime with which it was mixed, then pure liquid ammonia 
is poured upon it, and allowed to remain for twelve hours ; 
it is then decanted off, and the black powder, on which it 
stood, is placed cautiously, and in very small portions, upon 
bits of filtering paper. This powder is fulminating silver. 
Even while moist it explodes with violence when struck by a 
hard body ; when dry, the slightest touch is sufficient to cause 
it to fulminate. When the liquor decanted off this powder is 
heated jn a glass retort, an effervescence takes place, azotic 
gas is emitted, and small erystals make their appearance, 
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which are opaque and have a metallic brilliancy. These ful- 
minate when touched, even though covered by the liquid, and 
often break in pieces'the vessels in which they are kept.’ 
The crystals of which Thomson, or rather Berthollet, here 
speaks, are probably the same as those referred to by Messrs. 
Smee and Walker, and are clearly different from the black inso- 
luble powder. 

Turner again says, “ When oxide ef silver, recently pre- 
cipitated by barytes or lime water, and separated from adhe- 
ring moisture, by bibulous paper, is left in contact for ten or 
twelve hours with a strong solution of ammonia, the greater 
part of it is dissolved ; buta black powder remains which de- 
tonates violently from heat or percussion.”’ 

Brande gives the following form in which the use of am- 
monia is dispensed with : “ One hundred grains of fused and 
finely powdered nitrate of silver are added to an ounce of 
warm alcohol, and the mixture stirred in a sufficiently large 
glass basin ; an ounce of fuming nitric acid is then added, and 
presently a violent effervescence ensues, a powder falls; as 
soon as this appears white, cold water is added, and the pow- 
der is immediately to be collected upon a filter, washed, and 
dried at a temperature of 212°. In collecting and handling 
this powder, the utmost caution is requisite; it should be 
made in small quantities only, and touched with nothing hard, 
for it has sometimes exploded upon the contaet of a glass rod, 
even under water ; the feather of a common quill serves to 
collect it, and it should be kept in a wide-mouthed vessel 
covered by paper, and by no means in astoppered or even a 
corked phial, as many serious accidents have arisen from its 
sudden and unexpected explosion.”’ 

Mr. Brande also observes, in the article “ auienans of 
Silver,’ “ oxide of silver readily dissolves in ammonia, and 
by particular management a fulminating silver composed of 
the oxide with ammonia, may be obtained.’’ He adds that 
‘‘ the oxide of silver should be perfectly pure and thoroughly 
eduleorated, and the ammonia quite free from carbonic 
acid.’’ And further, “chloride of silver is very soluble 
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‘in ammonia, a circumstance by which it is easily distin- 
guished from some other chlorides, which like it are white 
and formed by precipitation. We should be cautious in ap- 
plying heat to the ammoniacal solution, as it sometimes forms 
a precipitate of fulminating silver.” 

Now it appears to be an indisputable fact, that in precipita- 
ting the oxide of silver with excess of ammonia, or in digest- 
ing its oxide, chloride, or carbonate, in ammonia, a portion of 
a fulminating substance is an extremely likely if not a neces- 
sary result. The same would be the case were either plati- 
num or gold similarly treated. The testimony of, I believe, 
all our Professors of Chemistry will bear out this statement. 
The evidence of Mr. Smee and of Mr. Walker also shows us 
that the soluble triple salts are equally dangerous ; and with- 
out wishing to pry into the legitimate secrets of our brethren 
it certainly behoves us to inquire, whether it be possible to 
make an ink which shall contain ammonia, and neither 
of those metals to which I have adverted. Also, whether 
tt be possible to have any preparation of those metals, 
in which ammonia shall be employed, without the pro- 
duction of a delonating substance. 

Or to put the question inanother way: Js the formation 
of these dangerous compounds an invariable, or only an 
occasional or accidental consequence of the combination 
of those metals with ammonia? If the latter, is it not 
desirable to be made acquainted wilh the circumstances 
which may thus accidentally give rise to the formation of 
the fulminates, so as to be able to avoid them in the prepa- 
ration of marking inks ? 

It may be urged, that I am needlessly alarmed, that such 
accidents as I apprehend from the use of these inks have not 
been known to happen ; and, moreover, that the presence of 
moisture in the ink is a sufficient preventive of danger. I 
cannot help thinking otherwise. I have not unfrequently 
had bottles of the old marking ink brought to me by persons 
who complain of its having “ dried up,”’ and who have been 
surprised to learn that such has been a natural consequence 
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of leaving the bottle partially or entirely uncorked, and that 
the evil can soon be remedied by their stirring up the dried 
substance with a little water. Imagine the same to take place 
with an ink composed of one of the fulminating salts of silver, 
gold, or platinum. The unfortunate possessor of the article 
might, without the least presentment of danger, proceed to 
scrape the dried ink from the sides of the bottle, and would 
be not a little horrified at having this apparently harmless 
proceeding followed by an explosion which might be attended 
with the most serious consequences. 
Ibid. 
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MINUTES OF THE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY, 


A statep meeting of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy was held Ninth mo. (September) 27, 1841. 

Hewry Troru, Vice President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the College and the Board of Trustees were 
read and adopted. From the latter the College is informed 
that the degree of “Graduate in Pharmacy” has been con- 
ferred upon Cates H. Neepwes and J. Crawrorp Dawes, 
who having served an apprenticeship to the Drug and Apothe- 
cary business, attended the requisite instruction in the school 
of Pharmacy, and having produced written Theses, the 
former upon “ Juniperus Sabina,” and the latter upon “ Pro- 
cesses for obtaining Morphia,’” were recommended by the 
Professors and Committee of Examination, as qualified for re- 
ceiving the diploma of the College. The College also learns 
that Dr. Franxuin Bacue has resigned the Professorship of 
Chemistry in this Institution, and that Dr. Wm. R. Fisner, a 
graduate of this College, has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

A resignation of membership from Bensamin C. Horner 
was accepted. Professor Samue. Jackson, owing to his nu- 
merous professional duties, having offered a resignation of his 
resident membership, was proposed as an honorary member 
of the College, by Henry Troth, Charles Ellis, Warder Mor- 
ris, and Joseph C. Turnpenny. 

The following persons cease to be members of the College, 
agreeably to the provisions of Section 8th, of Law 5th, 
viz.: Robert Milnor, William Dick, M. L. Gordon, Daniel 
Laws, Aaron S, Martin, Christopher Graff, J. W. Flickwir, 
Robeson Moore, Peter Thompson, Jr.,C. Ash, Richard Jor- 
don, Lewis Krumbhaar, William F. Krumbhaar, Isaac J. Smith, 
Edwin A. Hoskins. 

The committee appointed to procure a copy of the U. S. 
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Pharmacopeia, as revised and amended by this College, 
through its Committee appointed for that purpose, and to have 
the same neatly bound and placed in the Library, report that 
they have attended to that duty; whereupon they were dis- 
charged, and the following resolution adopted. 

Resolved, That the sum of fifty dollars be appropriated to 
meet the expenses incurred by the Committee appointed for 
revising the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, and that the Board of Trus- 
tees be authorised to draw an order for that amount. 

This being the semi-annual election for Trustees, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were chosen. 


For One Year. 


Wma. W. Moors, Peter LEenMAN, 

Dr. Rozert Brinees, Amprose SMITH, 

A. H. W. 
J. C. Dr. W. R. Fisnenr. 


For Six Months. 


Wanrper Morais, Epwarp Roserts, 
Dr. Joseru Carson, Joseru C. Turnpenyy, 
Dittwyn Tuomas H. Powers, 
Jacos Biconer, W. Procter, jr. 


Stated meeting held Twelfth month (Necembér) 27, 1841. 
Henry Troth, first Vice President, being absent, from sick- 
ness, Wm. W. Moore was appointed Chairman for the 


evening. 
The minutes of the College and the Board of Trustees v were 


read and approved. 
Dr. Wo. R. Fisuer, and James L. Exxiorr, were last, 


ed resident members. 
The following communication was read, and directed to be 


entered on the minutes. 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


“ To the President and Members of the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. 


GenTLEMEN,—Believing that the object of our Institution 
is the promotion of enlightened Pharmacy in this country, and 
particularly in this city, and that the officers of the College 
hold it their duty as well as pleasure to contribute to that end 
in their exertions in behalf of the Institution, we, the under- 
signed, some of its members, respectfully solicit your atten- 
tion to the following remarks and accompanying proposition, 
the granting of which we believe will conduce much to the 
welfare of the abstract interests of the College, and be the 
germ of anew era in its annals. In taking a cursory view of 
the minutes of the Society of Pharmacy at Paris, as published 
in their Journal, we find their meetings occupied, indepen- 
dently of the more ordinary concerns of the Society, with dis- 
cussions on subjects of science and the arts, connected with 
their profession, and which constitute the most interesting 
portion of their sessions. At these meetings the improve- 
ments which are daily taking place in Pharmaceutic Science 
are first brought forward, the interests of the profession dis- 
cussed, and a general friendly feeling cultivated among the 
members of the Society. 

In the new Pharmaceutic Society of Great Britain, 
instituted only a few months since, the proceedings of the 
Pharmaceutic meetings, which are held monthly, for the dis- 
cussion of scientific subjects connected with Pharmacy, form 
already a prominent feature of the institution, and the papers 
which are read at those meetings, are the most interesting 
portion of the Pharmaceutical Transactions published under 
its auspices. 

We call your attention to these facts more from the evi- 
dence they afford of the activity of Pharmaceutists in Europe, 
than to draw a comparison unfavorable to ourselves ; because 
from the youth of our Institution and the want of legislation 
in its fayor, such striking evidence could not be expected. 
Yet we believe that it is by no means impossible or difficult 
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for a similar evidence to be given by our own members, in 
time, if proper measures be taken. 

It cannot be expected that the meetings of the Board of 
Trustees are the proper occasions for such scientific discus- 
sions, because in that case all the benefits arising from them 
would be confined to their members: and, on the other hand, 
the general quarterly meetings of the College occur toc seldom 
to be of much service. Therefore, to neither of these occa- 
sions can we look for the accomplishment of our objects. 

It is, therefore, proposed that you grant the use of the Hall 
and Library of the College to such of its members as shall 
associate themselves together for the purposes of scientific in- 
quiry, on the subjects connected with Pharmacy ; that such 
assemblages receive your sanction under the title of the 
‘ Pharmaceutiec Meetings of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy,’ and that they be looked upon as a legitimate branch 
of the operations of the Institution, viz.: Its scientific meet- 
ings in contradistinction from its business meetings. It is 
further proposed that the members constituting these meet- 
ings be empowered to organize themselves and to enact by- 
laws for their own government, always holding in view the 
interests of the College. 

That all collections of books, specimens, &c., becoming the 
property of these meetings, be considered the property of the 
College; and finally, that graduates be allowed the privilege 
of attending the meetings, although they may not be members. 

Signed R. Fisuer, 
Cuaries E tis, 
Wa. Procter, Jr. 
F, Troru, 
Josrerpn C. Turnpenny, 
AmBrose SMITH, 
Joun H. Ecxy, 

December 27, 1842.”’ 


Whereupon the following resolution was adopted, viz.: 
Resolved, That the use of the Hall and Library of this Col- 
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lege be granted to such of its members as shall associate them- 
selves together periodically for the cultivation of scientific 
Pharmacy. That this College sanction such associations un- 
der the title of the “ Pharmaceutic Meetings of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy;”’ they being considered a legitimate 
branch of the Institution. 

A resignation from Thomas Evans was accepted. The 
proposition laid on the table at last meeting being next in or- 
der, Professor Samuret Jackson was duly elected an honorary 
member of this College, and the Secretary directed to inform 
him of the same. On motion, adjourned. 


Stated meeting held Third month (March) 28, 1842. 

Dr. Rosert Bainees was appointed Chairman, pro tem. The 
Secretary being absent, Witt1aAM Procrer, jr. was appointed 
Secretary for the evening. 

The minutes of the former meetings of the College were read 
and approved. 

Dr. Wm. Zotuicxorrer, of Middleburg, Md., was pro- 
posed for honorary membership in the College, by Wm. W. 


Moore, Samuel F. Troth, Joseph C. Turnpenny, and William 
Procter, jr. 

This being the annual meeting for electing Officers, Trus- 
tees, &c., J. C. Turnpenny and Dr. Carson were appointed 
Tellers, and the following gentlemen were declared as duly 
elected, viz.: 


President,—Daniet B, Smira. 

lst Vice President,—Henny Troru. 

2d Vice President,—Dr. B. Woop. 

Secretary,—Cuartes E tis. 

Treasurer,—Samur. F. Trora. 

Corresponding Secretary,—Eu1as Dvranp. 

Trustees. 

Warper Morais, EpwarbD Rosperts. 
Dr. Josern Carson, Josepn C. TurnPpenny. 
Dittwyn Parrisa, Tuomas H. Powers, 
Joun H. Ecxy, Procter, jr. 
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Publishing Committee. 


Dr. Carson, Dr. B. Woop. 
Dr. Barpers, E. Duranp, 

C. Extis, AmsroseE 

W. Procter, jr., A. Dunamet, 

Dr. F. Dr. W. R. Fisuer. 


Dr. Wo. R. Fisurer, as Chairman of the Pharmaceutical 
Meetings, made a verbal report on the progress of that branch 
of the operations of the College. He stated that the meet- 
ings had been regularly held, and at the first of them a short 
set of rules, or by-laws, were adopted for their government ; 
several interesting original communications had been read 
and referred to committees, and that altogether the meetings 
were in a favorable state of progress. Dr. Carson gave no- 
tice that at the next stated meeting of the College, he would 
bring forward certain resolutions in regard to the Pharmaceu- 
tical meetings. 


On motion adjourned. 
W. Procter, jr., Sec. pro tem. 


Stated meeting, Sixth month (June) 27, 1842. 

In the absence of the President and Vice Presidents, Dr. 
Roseat Bripees was called to the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read, amended, 
and approved. 

The minutes of the Board of Trustees, for the last six 
months, were read, detailing the various subjects of interest 
which came before them during that period. 

On the 29th of Third month last, a public commencement 
was held, by direction of the Board, and the degree of 
“ Graduate in Pharmacy” was conferred upon the following 
gentlemen, who had previously undergone an examination 
before a committee of the Board and the Professors in the 
school of Pharmacy, and who were pronounced qualified to 
receive the Diploma of the College, viz.: 
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Bensamin J. Rirrer, Thesis, on Cucumis Citrullus, 
Aubert S. Lercuwort, Protiodide of Mercury. 
Joun W. Dovatass, ad Frasera Walteri. 
H. Corse, Arrow Root. 

Cares H. Juniperus Sabina. 

J. Crawrorp Dawszs, Preparation of Morphia. 
Wm. J. Jenxs, Juniperus Virginiana. 
Wma. H. Scuivery, Chia Seed. 

Epwarp Parrisa, Statice Caroliniana. 
Ws. J. Carrer, Ung. Hydr. Nitrat. 
Lawrence Populus Tremuloides. 
Perer Bass, Sabattia Angularis. 
WeruHERILL, Juglans Cinerea. 

P. Grorsan, Podophyllum Peltatum. 
Wa. G. Baxer, Cornus Florida. 


The valedictory address was delivered by Dr. Wit1t1AM 
R. Fisner. 

Dr. Fisher having resigned his situation as Professor of 
Chemistry, to which he was elected last year, the Board pro- 
ceeded to supply the vacancy ; whereupon, Dr. Roperr 
Brip@es was unanimously elected Professor of Chemistry 
in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

Epwin Merepira was ballotted for, and duly elected a 
resident member of this College. 

The resolution laid on the table some months back, to hold 
the meetings of the College semi-annually instead of quarter- 
ly, and to alter the evening on which they are held, was post- 
poned for future action. 

The College learns from the minutes of the Board, that 
Epwarp Macrpuersoy,a resident Druggist and Apothecary of 
New Orleans, was duly elected an associate member of this 
College. 

Proposed amendments to the by-laws, agreeably to notice 
given last meeting, were read and laid on the table until next 
stated meeting. 

A letter from Samuel F. Troth, resigning his situation as 
Treasurer, owing to his numerous engagements, was read and 
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accepted, and H. W. Worthington and W. W.Moore, were 
appointed a committee to audit his accounts. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered to him for his 
faithful and efficient discharge of his duties. 

The following preamble and resolutions were read, and 
unanimously adopted. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that we announce to the 
College the decease of our late estimable Vice President, 
Henry Troru. 

Previous to the existence of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, he was impressed with the many advantages that 
would result from the Druggists and Apothecaries of this city 
co-operating in the establishment of such an Institution; his 
zealous labors attest the leading part which he took, as one of 
its founders, and the untiring energy of his mind was devoted 
to its interests until removed by death from the station of 
honor and usefulness he held among us. 

For thirteen years Henry Troth presided over our meet- 
ings as Vice President, seldom, if ever, known to be absent, 
except from sickness, or absence from the city. The deep in- 
terest he felt for the prosperity of the College, was manifest- 
ed by the faithful discharge of all his duties as an officer and 
member. 

Resolved, That his high moral worth, his many estima- 
ble traits of character, and his kindness and courtesy of man- 
ner, secured for him the warm personal friendship and re- 
spect of the members individually. 

Resolved, That we record this short notice on our minutes 
as a slight tribute of affectionate regard to his memory. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to forward a copy 
of the same to his bereaved family, accompanied by the reso- 
lutions passed at a late meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

On motion, the College resolved to proceed to an election, 
to supply the vacancy occasioned by the decease of our First 
Vice President, Henry Troth, also to supply the office of 
Treasurer, occasioned by the resignation of Samuel F. Troth 
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whereupon, Henry W. Worthington, and A. Duhamel being 
appointed tellers, the following was reported as the result of 
the election. 

For 1st Vice President.—Cuaries Ex.is. 

Treasurer.—Joseru C. Turnrenny. 

There being now a vacaney in the office of Secretary, the 
College proceeded to an election, and Dittwyn Parnisn 
was declared to be duly elected Secretary of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered to Charles 
Ellis, for his faithful performance of the duties of Secretary, 
for a period of fourteen years. 

On motion, adjourned. 


E tts, 
Secretary of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
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Decomposition of Sulphate of Quinine by infusion of Roses, By Cuar.es 
Ramsay.—A common mode of prescribing sulphate of quinine, is in com- 
bination with compound infusion of roses, which, to say the least of it, 
forms a very elegant mixture. As will be known to most of your readers, 
the quinine, instead of being dissolved, is thrown down in floceuli, which 
you, in the Notices to Correspondents in the November number of the 
Pharmaceutical Journal, say, may be re-dissolved by excess of sulphuric 
acid, In dispensing the mixture, I have tried the effect of adding a lit- 
tle sulphuric acid to it, and i have found that m. 20 of the dilute acid 
may be added to a mixture containing six grains of the sulphate, without 
altering or at Jeast bettering its appearance, 

Professor Donovan, in a paper which originally appeared in the Dubin 
Medical Press, treats the subject in question in his usual able and lucid 
manner, After stating that the infusion of roses and sulphate of quinine 
are generally supposed to form an elegant, efficacious, and compatible 
mixture, he says, 

“1 believe that this supposition is ill-founded; the mixture is not ele- 
gant, for it is no longer red and transparent, but becomes mnddy and dis- 
agreeable in appearance ; it is not efficacious, for much of the quinine is 
withdrawn in an insoluble state;-and it is not compatible, for there are 
two sources of decomposition, Rose leaves contain both gallic and tan- 
nic acids, hence gallate and tannate of quinine will be formed, both are 
insoluble in cold water, and they will remain floating on the liquid, not- 
withstanding the presence of sulphuric acid, which, so far as these salts 
are oncerned, effects no good purpose, as it does not dissolve the new 
salts formed. It might be supposed that it is little matter in what state 
the quinine is administered, whether as a sulphate, gallate, or tannate; 
but if the sulphate require the addition of sulphuric acid to hold it in so- 
lution, and if the state of solution be necessary to the exertion of its full 
medical efficacy, it must be improper to conjoin with it any agent which 
eliminates it in the solid form: besides it has never been proved that the 
tannate or gallate of quinine possess medical properties.” 

Mr. Donovan proceeds to state, that it is better to prescribe sulphate of 
quinine simply dissolved in water or camphor mixture, by the aid of a 
little sulphuric acid, and gives us his opinion that adjavants should not 
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be used at all, or if used, should be given some considerable time after 
the quinine, He states that tincture of cinchona bark, which is frequent- 
ly given in combination with sulphate of quinine, produces a very copi- 
ous precipitate of quinine, and that compound infusion of orange peel is 
liable to the same objection. 

Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions, April, 1842, 


On the Tinctura Opii Ammoniata of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, 
By Mr. J. H,. Gitzert, Nottingham.—Being a student in the laboratory 
of the Glasgow Royal Infirmary during the summer of 1839, it was occa- 
sionally my duty to dispense the tinctura opii ammoniata—a preparation, 
the apparently unchemical composition of which led me to suspect, that, 
as far as the opium employed is concerned, it could be of no utility; it 
being well known that ammonia acts as a precipitant to morphia. It is 
true, that a great excess of that alkali will, in some solutions of the salts 
of morphia, either prevent its precipitation, or redissolve it when precipi- 
tated. In order, therefore, to ascertain the fact in the present instance, 
I submitted several separate portions of the tincture to examination at Dr. 
Thomson’s laboratory, where also I was a student. 

Two ounces were first boiled in a flask ; the magnesian precipitate col- 
lected and boiled with alcohol; the alcoholic solution filtered while hot, 
and set aside in a warm situation to evaporate slowly: no crystals were 
deposited, and the residual matter, when tested, was found to contain no 
morphia. 

Four ounces were next treated ina manner varying from the above. 
The liquid, previous to further treatment, was saturated with dilute acid ; 
for when, as before stated, morphia has been held in solation by an ex- 
cess of ammonia, I have found, that after expelling the greater part of 
that excess by gentle heat, and then saturating with dilute acid, a salt 
may be obtained, from the solution of which the morphia may be separat- 
ed by the usual means, In the present case, however, no morphia was 
detected. 

Having thus failed to detect that principle in the filtered tineture, the 
dregs of a known quantity were macerated for some time in water acidu- 
lated with mauriatic acid; the filtered liquid, after being digested with 
animal charcoal, was sufficiently concentrated on a water-bath, and set 
aside, when a large quantity of crystals of muriate of morphia was de- 
posited, A part of these were treated with ammonia, and the morphia 
tested in a separate state with a neutral solution of perchloride of iron; 
and part, while in the state of muriate, was tested with iodic acid in the 
usual manner, As the dregs employed were not exhausted, nor the 
mother-liquor treated with ammonia, an accurate quantitative result could 
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not be obtained ; but the amount of muriate of morphia was so great, that 
it could not fall much short of the average produce of such a quantity of 
opiam. 

These experiments I had considered as conclusive; but finding the 
new Edinburgh Pharmacopeia retained the old formula, and that the re- 
marks made on the tincture by various writers on Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy seemed to indicate previous experiment, I feared that either too 
small a quantity had been experimented upon, or that some source of er- 
ror had been overlooked. ‘To obviate any such mistake, several portions, 
each of twelve ounces, were successively examined ; in nore, however, 
was morphia detected. As a check to the processes, several portions also 
of tincture of opium (each of which would contain, by estimate, a quanti- 
ty of opium equivalent to that in twelve ounces of the ammoniated tinc- 
ture,) were treated in precisely the same modes as the ammoniated tinc- 
ture had been. In these cases morphiia was separated without difficulty, 
thus proving the efficacy of the processes, 

It may be observed, that before any of the tinctures were boiled with 
magnesia, the greater part of the ammonia and alcohol in the one, and of 
alcohol in the other, was expelled by gentle heat on the water-bath ; as, 
in some cases, the alcohol in the liquid would be sufficient to take up the 
morphia after the decomposition of its salts by magnesia. The loss of 
ammonia caused no deposition of morphia. 

These facts seem to show that if, as I believe is universally admitted, 
the medicinal effects of opium are attributable chiefly, if not entirely, to 
the morphia which it contains, the opium employed in this tincture might 
with advantage be omitted. 

Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
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